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THE DEAD GUEST. 


A TALE FROM THE GFRMAN OF ZSCHOKKE.* 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
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One of my friends, Waldrich by name, had ; 
been some two years out of the university, and $ 
was leading’ rather an idle life in a provincial ‘ 
capital, when the trumpet of war sounded through : 
the land, calling to the deliverance of Germany 


from the yoke of the French Conqueror. The ; 
‘ with a few lines of acknowledgment to “his 


talk in city and hamlet was of freedom and father- 
land ; and thousands of young men eagerly enlisted ; 
under the sacred banner. Waldrich shared this ; 
pious zeal, and giving to the winds his chance of 
a judgeship, abandoned the pen for the sword. 
He had not yet attained his majority, and was 
much in want of funds for travelling expenses; 5 
he wrote therefore to his guardian asking permis- ' 


ri 


sion to fight for his country, and entreating him ; 
to send him a hundred thalers. His guardian, ; 
Herr Bantes, was a rich manufacturer in the little 
town of Herbesheim, who had brought up Wald- ; 
rich, having kept him in his house till he was old , 
enough to go to the high school. 
his letter as follows :— 
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‘Do not suffer yourself to be discouraged; but 
venture all in the holy cause of our poor Germany. 
May God protect you! so prays your former play- 
mate. FREDERIKA.” 

This playmate was no other than the young 
daughter of Herr Bantes. Waldrich could not 
conjecture how she had got access to her father’s 
letter; but he was inspired, more by her patriotism 
than even by the sight of the louis d’ors, which 
she had perhaps saved from her own allowance. 
He wrote on the spot to his guardian, closing 
Thusnelde,” the little maiden, (he forgot that 
the little maiden had grown four years older 


‘ since he last saw her,) and departed, proud and 


light of spirit, to the Rhine and the army. 

It is not my purpose to recount Waldrich’s 
deeds of valor; enough that he served gallantly. 
Napoleon at length was happily dethroned and 
sent to Elba. My young hero remained with his 
regiment of infantry, having been promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant. After the final campaign 


: against the French was over, and the deliverance 


of Europe complete, the soldiers returned to their 


He replied to ‘ homes with martial music and songs of victory. 
2 


Waldrich, who had fought in two battles and 


‘ several skirmishes, had been so fortunate as to» 


“yV T arr saa WW | r 7 2 ° 
My Youne Frrexp—When you area year } escape without awound. He was much esteemed 


older, you can do as you please with yourself and ; 
e property remaining to you. ‘Till then I beg ; 
i to suppress your zeal for the fatherland, and 
attend to your business, by which you must expect 
to earn your bread hereafter. I know what is my 
duty to my late friend, your father, and shall not 
send you a copper. I remains yours, &c.”’ 


But within the letter was a folded paper, con- | 
taining fifteen louis d’ors. wali W iat a} 
}6ss to account for this inconsisteney, ill he 
espied some writing on the paper in Which, the 
money had been folded, and picking it up from 
the floor, read these words: 





* It is ad Peon that this is not a literal, nor 
even a cl Translation. Most of the tales of Zschokke 


require pruning and fondensation; and in some instances 


the omission not only of paragraphs, but of whole pages ‘ 


is, necessary in order to present a story interesting, 
* without being tedious, 
Vor, VI—1 
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for his intelligence and amiable character; and 
flattered himself with the hope that his bravery 
would be rewarded with some lucrative situation: 
but he was destined to be disappointed. There 


‘were too many sons and cousins of persons in 
‘ office to be provided for; who had the advantage, 


besides, of aristocratic birth. Waldrich’s parents 
had been simple burghers. 
the regiment; the more readily, as he had spent 
what was left of his inheritance, which had been 
some time before remitted to him by his former 
guardian. But not unwelcome at least, though 
unexpected, was the order, that his men should 
occupy the garrison of Herbesheim. 

At the head of his company, for the captain, a 
rich baron, was on furlough, Waldrich returned 


He remained with 


‘to his native town. He was moved at the sight 
‘ of the old gray towers, and the well known church 
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spires! The troops entered the place with music , He attempted only to convince him that Frederika 
and flying colors, and were quartered in suitable might be right in giving poor George credit for 
lodgings; the commander, of course, in the most } some goodness of heart; and wished his incognito 
distinguished, that is, the richest house, which 3 at an end. 
happened to be the dwelling of Herr Bantes. ; It was jnot, however, so impenetrable as he 
Waldrich observed that several gentlemen } imagined. Madame Bantes, a quiet, observing 
whom he had known in his boyhood, did not } person, had recognized him at once by the sound 
appear to recognize him; and he went alone to » of his voice, and her remembrance of his boyish 
the house of the manufacturer. Herr Bantes re- } features; and was silently wondering all the while 
ceived him as a stranger, with formal respect, } what reason he could have for not making him- 
showed him the apartments that had been occu- } self known. In the evening, when the tea-bell 
pied by his predecessor, and invited him to make } sounded, Waldrich found no one in the room but 
himself quite athome. The lieutenant was some- { Frederika, who had just returned from a visit, 
what embarrassed by finding himself incognito, ; and thrown off her shawl. 
but without explanation, after he had changed ‘¢ Miss Bantes,” said the young man, advancing 
his dress, descended to join the family at dinner. } toward her, ‘‘let me thank you for your generous 
Here he found, besides Herr Bantes and his wife } defence of my friend Waldrich.” 





and some of his upper clerks, well known to him, ‘*You know him, then, sir?” 

a young lady whom he did not remember to have “He often thought of you, but not so often as 
seen before. The conversation was upon general ; you deserved.” . 

subjects, including the new garrison, and Wald- } ‘He was brought up with us. But I take it a 


rich expressed his hope that the soldiers would } little unkindly of him, that since he left us he has 
become popular among the townspeople. All the } never come back, even ona visit. Is he doing 
while he was wondering what had become of his } well now?” 
little playmate Frederika; and at length ventured } ‘‘ People do not complain of him; no one has so 
to ask his host if he had any children. much reason to complain as yourself.” 

‘‘ A daughter,” answered Madame Bantes, and} ‘‘ Then he must be estimable; for I have nothing 
motioned toward the young lady, who modestly } to say against him.” 


cast her eyes down on the table. Waldrich } ‘He is, as I know, your debtor.” 
opened his wide in astonishment to see the little ‘*You mistake—he owes me nothing.” 
girl grown so tall—but said nothing, being not; ‘‘He spoke of some money for travelling ex- 


} penses, received as he was setting out for the 
army, when his guardian would advance him 


yet ready to discover himself. 
Madame Bantes spoke of a son, who had died 





when a child; and her husband interrupted her } nothing.” 
with—‘ be consoled, wife; who knows, if he had } ‘‘T did not lend, but gave it to him.” 
lived, that he would not have turned out such} ‘“Ishe, therefore, less your debtor, Thusnelde?” 
another worthless fellow as George!" Frederika looked earnestly at the officer at this 
It was now Waldrich’s turn to fix his eyes on word; a light flashed upon her, and she colored 
the table. deeply. 
‘¢But, papa—how do you know that George is ‘*Is it possible?” cried she, in joyful surprise. 
such a worthless fellow ?’’ asked Frederika. The ‘‘Indeed—dear Frederika, if I may yet call 


question warned the lieutenant’s heart better than } you so—the debtor—the offender stands before 
the glass of Burgandy he was taking to cover his } you, and begs your forgiveness. Ah! had he 
embarrassment. The mouth that spoke was so } known before what he now knows, he would not 
sweet, and the voice so clear and soft! Herr } so long have stayed away from Herbesheim!” 
Bantes went on to relate to his guest all the-} And he took her hand and kissed it. Madame 
chief incidents of this George’s boyhood, up to § Bantesgust then came in; Frederika ran to her, 
his joining the army. ‘It is a pity for him”— } exclaigimg-s¢@mamma, do you know what ow 
concluded he. ‘The lad, if he had not made guest’s name is?” . 
himself a soldier, might have been anything he The lady smiled and answered, ‘‘ George Wald- 
desired in the profession of law—and a wealthy } rich.” 
man besides.” ‘How did you know, mamma? and yet you 
Frederika venturned to say something in praise } said nothing,” cried the young¥ady; and still she 
of the spirit with which he had devoted himself } felt shy of looking at the tall, handsomié officer, 
for his country; -but her father interrupted her } whom, in his military dress, shé tried to_identify 
with a tirade against war and the business of } with the wilful boy of other days. At last she 
arms; and Waldrich saw that he was the same } exclaimed—‘‘oh, yes! I see it! Where ha 
honest, free-spoken, head-strong old man as ever. ‘ been my eyes? There is even the mark.of a 
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scratch on the left cheek, which he got one day ; perfect harmony and frankness that had hitherto 

that he climbed the highest tree in the garden to } prevailed in the family. 
fetch me a citron pear!” The captain was obliged after this to leave 
Waldrich joined in her recollections, kissed the | Herbesheim for a few days, but Frederika made 
hand of her mother, and made many excuses for { him promise to return by her birthday, the tenth 
his apparent indifference and neglect; entreating { of November. While at the capital he bougbt a 
them to receive him once more to their confidence } new and beautiful harp, with some choice music, 
and affection. Then Herr Bantes joined the party, } as a present for her. Returning he found Herr 
and being informed by his daughter who was their } Bantes ‘in unusual spirits; he walked the hall 
guest, stretched out his hand cordially. continually, rubbing his hands and smiling; and 
‘You are weleome—Mr. Waldrich; you have $ his wife, who watched him attentively, whispered 
grown quite out of my recollection. Yes; we § to Waldrich, ‘‘my good man has some pleasant 

must call you no longer George, but Mr. Wald- § surprise in store for us.” 
rich—or Herr von Waldrich. Are you made a She was not mistaken. They sat down to the 
noble ?”? ¢ table; and when Frederika raised her plate, she 
**Oh, no!” $ found under it a rich necklace of oriental pearls, 
‘*But the ribbon there in your button-hole?”’ a costly diamond ring, and a letter addressed to 
‘‘That is in remembrance of our company 3 herself. She looked at the necklace and ring 
having taken an entrenchment from the enemy, 3 with sparkling eyes, then handed them to her 
and maintained it against three or four assaults.” | mother, and broke the seal of her letter. Her 
‘*How many men did it cost?” face expressed astonishment as she read, but she 
“Twelve killed—seventeen wounded.” : said nothing, laying the letter on the table when 
: 





‘Twenty-nine men—for half an ell of ribbon! $ she had finished it. 

Dear wars—to my fancy: But come, sit down; ‘Let the letter go round, too!”’ cried her father. 
Frederika, make the tea. Howstand your funds? $ She reached it in silence to Madame Bantes. 
Did you get much booty?” ‘‘ Now, Rika,” said Herr Bantes, ‘‘has surprise 

Waldrich shook his head, smiling. ‘‘We did ; taken away your breath, that you cannot tell papa 
not go to battle,” he answered, ‘‘to obtain booty, { anything about it?” 
but to save our country from becoming the prey ‘¢Who is this Mr. von Hahn?” asked the young 
of the French.” lady. 

The news was soon abroad that Herr Bantes’ ‘“Who?— but the son of my old and esteemed 
foster son had arrived; and Waldrich saw many i friend, the famous banker? Did you think I 
of his old acquaintance in the town. He lived } meant you for any other? His father has done 
after this very happily, domesticated with the { better than I—and has already retired; his son 
manufacturer, whom he looked upon as his father. } carries on the business himself. I promised you 
Frederika was indeed like a sister to him; and in } to him long ago.” 
spite of the shrewd prognostications of some ob- Madame Bantes looked very grave as she read 
servers, nothing was said of such a thing as love. § the letter. Its contents were as follows:— 

The young lady was twenty years old, it is true, “‘T am truly grieved, dear Miss Frederika, that 
but she had been always at home with her mother}; 3 [ cannot pay you a visit on your birthday, but my 
and Herr Bantes did not approve the visits of } physician has forbidden me to venture a journey 
suitors, although one so lovely and so rich might } in the unfavorable weather, so that I am com- 
have had many. pelled still to deny myself, and send this letter, 

: ' : instead of coming in person to kneel before you 

One day, it happened to be Waldrich’s birth- § ag q suitor for your hand. I would have your 
day, on his return from a short absence, he was } own bright lips confirm the promise of our parents, 
met by Herr Bantes with a letter for him—ad- } whobetrothed us in childhood. Believe me, lovely 
dressed ‘‘To Captain George Waldrich.” The girl, I shall not rest till I can hasten to your feet, 

oa ‘ : and learn my sentence there. I can claim only 
whole house rejoiced at this promotion; old Bantes your hand; your heart, I know, must be a gift 
ordered some of his choicest wine to be brought } of your own: but leave me, at least, the hope of 
out in celebration of the event, and drank to the } winning it in time. Meanwhile, when I tell you 
health of the new captain. Then followed the } how happy a line from you would make me, giving 


. = trength than all the physician’s art, you 
birthday ceremony of s », eee S oe 
y y kissing all round the com will not, Iam sure, let me entreat the favor in 


pany. When his turn came to Frederika, the } yain. Accept the accompanying trifles, and per- 
young officer felt strangely embarrassed; the } mit me, in love and respect, to subscribe myself 
young lady blushed erimson, as she submitted Your betrothed, " 
to the ceremony, while her mother fixed her Epwarp von Haun.’ 
eyes on a ring upon her own finger. This little ‘But, papa,”’ said Frederika, after a pause, ‘‘T 
occurrence seemed unaccountably to interrupt the ! have never in my life seen the banker von Hahn.” 
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‘‘Well—little one—I can satisfy you. He is 
a tall, handsome young man, with a fair com- 
plexion.” 

‘‘When did you see him, papa?” 

‘When I was last at the capital; it is—let me 
see—ten—twelve years since: when I brought 
you back the wax doll, then almost as large as 
yourself. Edward was then eighteen, and taller 
than I am, with a real milk-maid’s face.” 

‘*¢ Father, I should like to have seen him before 
receiving such a letter.” 

‘“‘Truly, it was a bad business that he could 
not come himself on your birthday. When I was 
betrothed to your mother I came in person—eh— 
wife? But no matter; the great banker is worth 
securing; think, what a great personage he is at 
Vienna and Berlin! He has as much power as a 
prince. What say you, wife?” 

‘‘T find your choice in this as in everything 
else, excellent,” replied the lady, dropping her 
eyes on the supper-table. 

‘And you too, mamma!” cried Frederika. 

Herr Bantes filled his glass, and called on them 
all to drink the bride’s health; but the cheerfulness 
of the company seemed to have departed. The 
captain sat in a reverie, without tasting anything 
before him; Madame Bantes looked troubled— 
Frederika sad. ‘‘ Come, come,” cried the father, 
‘*T do not mean to force you to marry, my child; 
but I doubt not, when you have once seen the 
young man, that you will fling your arms about 
your father’s neck and thank him.” 

‘But till I have seen him, dear papa. 
my birthday request—to say nothing more about 
him.” 

‘‘Nay—Rika,” said the old man, rubbing his 
forehead, ‘‘that is an odd request. Your mother 
made none such 

‘*Pardon,” interrupted the mother—‘‘ but you 
must not contradict Rika on her birthday.” 

‘*You are right, wife; and the new moon is at 
hand; we shall have a change of weather.” 

And after supper Frederika sat down to play 
on her new harp. ° 

Herr Bantes kept his word, and said nothing 
about the expected visitor von Hahn, but he did 
not fail every day to consult the barometer, and to 
express his satisfaction when he saw the weather 
begin to brighten. 

‘ But,’”’ said his wife, in a low and confidential 
tone, ‘‘it appears to me most prudent that you 

‘should write to Mr. von Hahn not to come to 
Herbesheim before Christmas. If I do not alto- 
gether believe in popular talk, I cannot help feel- 
ing some slight uneasiness.” 

‘* Ah, wife—I know what you are thinking of; 
the Dead Guest.” 

To explain this it is necessary to mention that 
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there was a current popular tradition, that once 
in a hundred years, during Advent, the Dead 
Guest made his appearance in Herbesheim, paid 
his court to betrothed maidens, and ended by 
twisting their necks. They were found in the 
morning, dead in bed, with their faces turned 
behind them. What distinguished this from 
ordinary spectres was, that he appeared not at 
the hour of midnight, but in the full light of day, 
dressed like other men; and stranger than all, 
when he found a maiden who was betrothed, he 
would present himself as another suitor, and gain 
her heart by irresistible fascination to reward her 
ingenuous confidence by twisting her neck. 

How this tradition originated, none could tell. 
In the church records were found the names of 
three young women who had died suddenly du- 
ring Advent in 1720. The following note was 
appended, ‘‘ with faces turned backward, as an 
hundred years ago. God be gracious to their 
souls!” This proved the more remote antiquity 
of the legend; but unfortunately older records 
were inaccessible. 

Though some affected to laugh at this super- 
stition, the greater number yielded a sort of half 
belief. Even the old priest, a very reasonable 
$man, went no farther than to pronounce it 
‘‘strange and incredible.” 

Madame Bantes was half ashamed of being 
thought to believe in this wild tradition; but she 
urged that there was no necessity for having the 
betrothal during Advent. ‘‘ What was to be lost,”’ 
; She said, ‘‘by the delay of a few weeks?” But 
raved husband was inexorable; for he thought the 
3 
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whole town might be instructed by seeing that 
they despised the superstition. 

‘‘But it appears,” insisted the dame, ‘that 
3 some misfortune rests upon this time; it has been 
3 the subject of record; if we brave popular opinion 
} in this instance—and, which heaven forbid! any 
¢ thing should happen i 

‘*Ha! if Rika’s neck should be lost! Eh!” 

‘*No—but for example—this weather is incle- 
ment, and Mr. Von Hahn is an invalid. The 
; journey—the exposure—might increase his ma- 
s lady; we might after all, have a sick, perhaps a 
¢ dead guest! And in such an event the supersti- 
tion would be confirmed by your self-will——” 

Herr Bantes looked grave, but his pride was 
§ piqued, and he refused to yield the point. 
$ Nevertheless, the conversation left a thorn in 
his breast; for he loved his daughter too well 
to risk aught, and he could not help shuddering 
inwardly as Advent approached, and the weather 
became settled and fair. He consulted the baro- 
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meter as regularly as ever, but now with the 
hope of seeing the mercury fall. 
One day when Waldrich came into the parlor, 
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he 3aw Frederika sitting by the window, leaning ; 
her head on her new harp. 3 


«‘T am sent by your mother, Frederika,”’ said 
he, ‘to see if you will take a drive with us into 
the country?” 

The young lady shook her head, but did not 3 
look up. 

The captain stood waiting a reply—then moved } 
toward the door; suddenly he turned back, and } 
said coaxingly—‘‘ come with us; the weather is 
charming.” Startled at the tone in which she 
answered ‘‘no’”—he went to her and took the 
hand on which she was resting her forehead. 
Her face was bathed in tears. 

‘‘What is the matter?” he asked anxiously. 

‘Ts mamma going to take me to meet him? 
Is he coming to-day?” demanded the young lady, } 
wiping her red eyes with her handkerchief. ; 

Waldrich’s countenance fell. ‘‘Oh, Frederika,’? ; 
he exclaimed with emotion—‘‘ he must not come } 
—till I am gone!” } 

‘““You—gone?” 

‘Yes; I wrote to the general on your birthday, : 
entreating him to appoint me some other station. 
I have not yet received an answer.” 

The young girl looked up sorrowfully and said, 
‘George, you are not displeased with us?” > 


5 
> 
2 
5 
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‘‘T cannot, I must not, remain here.” 

“‘ Are you in earnest, George? I shall be vexed 
with you all my life.” 

**You will kill me if you compel me to be pre- 
sent at your wedding.” 

‘‘That shall never be! Who said I had given 
my promise?” ; 

‘You will not dare deny it.” 

‘‘T ean never give it!” sobbed Frederika, and ; 
covered her face with her hands. After a pause, } 
during which both were much agitated, Waldrich 
came close to her, and said in a melancholy tone, 
‘¢Frederika, is it possible for us still to be as we 
have been to each other?” 

‘George, can we ever be otherwise to one 
another than we have been?” 

‘*Ah, Frederika, I knew not how great was 
my happiness. Now I feel what I have lost!” 

‘Lost, Waldrich? Do not make me wretched. 
That is a dreadful word; never say it again.” 

‘* But we must part ad 

‘‘There, George—take my hand: I will be the 
bride of the Dead Guest before But say 
nothing to my father or mother: I will speak when 
it is time.” 

She gave him her hand, which he covered with 
kisses. Frederika then desired him to go to her 
mother, and tell her she would soon be ready; 
but left alone she sank into a seat, and forgot to 
prepare for the drive. At last Madame Bantes 
came herself to fetch her daughter, whom she } 
1* 
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found with her head drooping on her breast, over 
which swept the long, fair ringlets; her hands 
folded,in her lap. 

‘*What are you thinking about, Rika?” asked 
the mother. 

‘*T have been praying, mother.” 

‘*Ts it well with you, child?” 

‘*Oh—very well!” 

‘In earnest? You seem to have been weeping.” 

‘*T have wept, but I am happy.” And rising 


, she put on her bonnet; then going to the mirror, 
} tied on as a sash the rose-colored ribbon Wald- 


rich had given her with the harp on her birthday. 
Madame Bantes was silent; but she saw the 
danger of trusting the young people with any 
more private interviews. 

The next evening a party of her friends was 
assembled at the house of the manufacturer. 
The conversation among a hundred other topics, 
turned on the approach of Advent, and the tradi- 
tion of the Dead Guest. Many persons had heard 
of it, but none knew more; and when Waldrich 
mentioned that he had heard long ago a tale 
throwing light on its origin, he was assailed on 


; all sides with entreaties to relate what he could 
remember. 


‘‘Tt was two hundred years ago,”’ he began— 


> “when the thirty years’ war was commenced 


and the Elector Friedrich had placed the crown 
of Bohemia on his head. The emperor and the 
elector of Bavaria, at the head of Catholic Ger- 


; many, re-conquered this kingdom; the decisive 


battle was fought near Prague; the Elector Fried- 
rich lost the battle and the crown. The news 
flew swiftly through Germany; all the Catholic 
states rejoiced over Friedrich’s misfortune, whom. 


$ on account of the short duration of his few months’ 


reign, they called the Winter King. Our good 


} ancestors in Herbesheim used to talk as much 
> about politics and state affairs as we, their worthy 


descendants. They showed as much joy over the 
defeat and flight of the Winter King, as we some 
years later over those of the Emperor Napoleon. 

‘‘ Three lovely young maidens sat, talking with 
each other of late events. They were intimate 
friends, and were all betrothed; the first was 
named Veronica, the second Francisca—the third 
Jacobea. They conversed of the Winter King, 
and each avowed her belief that he had not left 
Germany. ‘I would,’ cried Jacobea, ‘oh, I would 
he came to our town! He should die by the hand 
of my lover, and my lover should have at least a 
countship for his reward!’ 

““*Nay,’ said Veronica, ‘thy lover hath not 
heart enough for such a deed of valor. My 
bridegroom should slay the Winter King, and 


} win the countship from thee.’ 


‘«¢ Boast not!’ cried Francisca, ‘my lover is the 
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strongest of.all. If I commanded him, he would 
hurl the Grand Turk from his seat. Be not too 
sure of the countship!’ 

‘*While they talked they heard the clatter of 
horses’ feet in the street, and all three ran to the 


window. There wa; a frightful storm; the wind , 


blew the rain violently against the houses, and 
the water ran in streams from the roofs and 
along the streets. 

‘*¢Who journeys in such weather,’ cried Jaco- 
bea, ‘travels not for pleasure!’ 

‘*« He is driven by necessity,’ said Veronica. 

‘°¢Or an evil conscience,’ observed Francisca. 


‘Just opposite, before the sign of the Dragon, } 


thirteen horsemen drew up, and alighted in haste. 
Twelve of them stood by their horses; the thir- 
teenth, who was dressed in white, went into the 
house, and soon the landlord with his servants 
came out, the horses were led to the stable, while 
the travellers entered the inn. In spite of the 
rain people ran to see the strangers and their 
horses; the finest horse belonged to the rider in 
white; the beast was also white from head to 
foot, with splendid trappings. 

“¢The Winter King!’ cried all three of the 
maidens, looking astonished at each other. 

‘¢There was a bustle without, and presently 
entered the three lovers of the maidens. 
you know,’ cried one, ‘that the Winter King is 
here?’ 

‘¢¢ A capital chance!’ said another. 

*“*¢The white rider seems in great distress,’ 
observed the third. 


‘‘The three maidens shuddered, then looked at ‘ 


each other, then joined their hands, as in token 


that they all embraced the same fortune. Loosing } 


their hands, each then turned to her betrothed. 
‘<¢Tf my beloved,’ said Veronica, ‘lets the 


Winter King leave this town alive, then will I 3 
rather be the bride of the Winter King than his } 


wife.’ And she pronounced an oath to confirm 
her sentence. 

“<<Tf my beloved,’ said Francisca, ‘suffers the 
Winter King to survive this night, then will I 
rather embrace death than him; and I will refuse 
to give him my hand.’ And she also took an oath. 

‘Then said Jacobea, ‘The key of my bridal 
chamber is lost, and can be found no more unless 
my beloved brings me to-morrow his sword red 
with the blood of the Winter King.’ 

‘‘ The three men were startled; but the plighted 
maidens were inexorable, and the lovers then 
swore that the Winter King should not see the 
morrow’s sun. They took leave of the maidens, 
who sat and conversed of the bravery and renown 
of their affianced husbands, and of the fame and 
riches this deed was to procure them; nor was 
the countship forgotten. The three young men 
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; went over to the ‘Dragon,’ ordered wines, enquired 
2 particularly concerning the strange lodgers, and 
; which was the room occupied by the principal 
{ person among them. They sat drinking and re- 
; velling till late at night. 

‘Next morning twelve of the horsemen rode 
} away in great haste, in the midst of the storm. 
; The thirteenth was found dead in his bed bathed 
{in blood, and having three deep wounds in his 
j side. Nobody could say who he was; but the 
{ host averred that he was no king; and he was 
$ 
$ 


2 


right, for the Winter King escaped in safety as is 
known to Holland, and lived many years after. 
The dead guest was buried the same day, not in 
; the church-yard among good Christians, but in 
‘ an unconsecrated spot, where carrion was some- 
; times thrown. 

; ‘¢ Meanwhile the three affianced maidens waited 
$ impatiently the return of their lovers; but they 
$ecame not. Search was made for them, and en- 
; quiries throughout the town; but no one had seen 
‘ them since midnight when they were drinking at 
‘the inn. Neither the host nor servants of the 
; *Dragon’ could say what had become of them. 
’ The three maidens wept their loss night and day, 
and repented of the evil deed to which they had 
devoted good and true men. Most of all mourned 
Jacobea, for it was she who first suggested the 
idea of the murder. 

; “Thus three days went by, and nothing had 
‘ been heard of the missing. On the evening of 
} the third there was a knocking at the door of 
‘ Jacobea’s house, and a stranger of distinguished 
appearance presented himself, and asked for her. 
’ He was the bearer of a letter, which he had pro- 
> mised a young man to’ deliver in person. How 
: did Jacobea’s heart beat! for the letter came from 
‘ her lover. 

3 “It was quite dark, and the mother hastened to 
; bring a couple of lamps that her daughter might 
; read the letter. By the light she observed that 
the stranger was a man about thirty years of age, 
$ remarkably tall and thin, dressed altogether in 
black, and wearing a black cap and plume. His 
dress was ornamented with gold and pearls, and 
$ he had a large diamond ring on his finger. His 
; features were regular and noble, but his face was 
very pale, notwithstanding the fire of his dark 
eyes; and his black attire made him appear still 
paler. He took a seat while they all read the 
letter, which ran as follows: 

‘¢¢ We have done the deed. Farewell, Jacobea, 
since I have lost the key of thy bridal chamber. 
I go to war in Bohemia, and to seek a new bride 
who will not ask as a pledge of love a blooded 
sword. I send back thyring.’ The ring fell out 


from the letter. sak 
‘* Jacobea nearly swooned at this cruel letter; 
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but recovering herself she wept and reproached 
her faithless lover. Her father and mother con- ? 
soled her; and the stranger said—‘had I known ; 
the contents of this letter, so truly as I am Count } 
von Grabern, I should have finished the false one } 
with my trusty sword. But weep not for him, 
fairest lady! One pearly drop flowing over that 
rosy cheek should be enough to extinguish the ; 
flame of your love!’ 

‘* But Jacobea ceased not toweep. The count $ 
at last took leave, entreating permission to call } 
the following day. Next day he came, and find- } 
ing the maiden alone, said to her, ‘I could not § 
sleep last night for thinking continually of your | 
beauty and your tears. At least you owe me a 
smile to restore the color to my cheeks pale with 
watching.’ é 
‘***How can I smile?’ asked Jacobea. ‘Has } 
not my faithless lover broken our betrothal and ; 
sent back my ring?’ ; 

“The count took the ring and threw it from } 
him. ‘How gladly would I replace it with an- ; 
other!’ cried he, and he drew off the splendid : 
ring from his finger, and laid it on the table— 
‘with this—or many others—or all my rich in- ° 
heritance !’ : 

** Jacobea blushed, and pushed back the jewel. : 
‘Be not so stern,’ said the count. ‘Having once ; 
seen you I can never cease to love. Has your ° 
betrothed proved faithless?—forget him, and take ‘ 
a sweet revenge. My heart and my countship I ; 
lay at your feet!’ 

‘“<¥t was not long before Jacobea began to think | 
thé count was right, and that it would be most ‘ 
becoming to forget her faithless lover. They ' 
talked much together; the count had fascinating 
manners, but the maiden thought him less hand- $ 
some than the other, by reason of his singular § 
paleness. But when he talked she forgot his } 
strange complexion; in short she ceased to weep, ; 
and had to smile sometimes at the witty sallies of 
the count. 

‘*The arrival of so distinguished a person in 
Herbesheim was soon noised abroad, also that he 
had a numerous train of attendants sumptuously } 
apparelled, and was profuse in his display. It 
was known, too, that he had brought Jacobea a 
letter from her betrothed. When Veronica and 
Francisca heard this they came to their friend, 
and entreated her to ask if the distinguished 
count had heard nothing of their lovers. When 
she asked, the count replied that he would him- 
self visit the maidens, to ascertain by their de- 
scription who were their aflianced husbands, so } 
that he could give them the desired information. 

‘‘Meanwhile Jacobea said to herself as she 
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looked at the valuable ring presented by her new 


suitor—‘I have but now to reach out my hand 
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and take the countship without the necessity of 
dividing it with Veronica and Francisca. So 
that the murder has at least helped me to good 
fortune.’ She showed the diamond to her parents, 
and told them of the count’s proposal; and whén 


; On his return he brought her a casket containing 
a diamond cross and pearl necklace, they both 


commanded her not to refuse his suit, for that 
So 
that the count was received as a favored lover 
by the parents, to whom every day he gave rich 
presents; and Jacobea exulted in the prospect of 


‘ becoming Countess von Grabern. ' 


‘*When the strange count went to Veronica he 
found her handsomer than the first maiden, and 
the fair-haired Francisca pleased him still more. 
He told them severally that he had met the three 
plighted young men at a road-side inn, at supper 
with two young women. They were all going 
to Bohemia, and when they learned he was to 
pass through Herbesheim, one of them wrote the 
letter to Jacobea, while the others said they were 
better employed in entertaining their fair guests 


> than in writing to the maidens they meant to 


desert. Instead of letters they gave him their 


’ betrothal rings to return, advising that the rings 


should be given to the men whose fingers they 
best fitted. 

‘‘Veronica assured the count that her ring 
fitted his hand admirably; and Francisca insisted 
that hers seemed made expressly for him. In 


‘ short—he piayed the same part with the two 


others that he had with Jacobea, making them 
presents, and offering them his heart, hand and 
fortune. The three damsels were jealous each 
of the other, lest she should lose the prize, and 
they visited no more; so that the count could the 
more readily carry on the deception with them all. 

‘¢The three-fold courtship went on, and the 
count on the same day was formally betrothed 
to each of the maidens, in presence of their 
parents, expressing a wish that the marriage 
should take place in his ancestral castle. Each 
plighted damsel, when she gave him the kiss of 
betrothal, said—‘why are you so pale, my love? 
lay aside your black dress.’ And he answered to 
each, ‘I wear black in fulfilment of a vow. On 
our wedding day you will see me red and white, 
like your own cheeks—dear one!’ 

‘‘ After the ceremony was over each maiden 
retired to her apartment. The next morning as 
they did not appear so early as usual, their parents 
went to awake them and found them dead in bed, 
their necks twisted so that the face looked behind. 

‘Cries of horror resounded through each of the 
three houses; and the alarm spread over the town. 
Suspicion fell, of course, on the count, and a party 
of men went to the ‘ Dragon’ where he had lodged: 
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there they found the host in amazement, his late , 
guest having disappeared with all his train, their ; 
horses and baggage. None had seen them depart, 
nor pass the gates of the town. 

‘* At this mysterious disappearance everybody 
was amazed; and crossed themselves, or uttered 
a paternoster when they looked at the houses 
where the three murders had been committed. 
It was yet more strange that the various presents 
bestowed on the parents of the deceased had also 
vanished. 

‘* A great number of people attended the funeral 
of the three unfortunate maidens. As they were 
carried into the church-yard, covered with a black 
pall, a tall, pale man was observed among the 
crowd, whom nobody had seen before; and what 
was singular he was dressed altogether in white. 
Three red spots appeared on his doublet, from 
which the blood slowly trickled down. This tall 
figure did not follow the corpses to the conse- 
crated ground, but disappeared in one corner. 

‘¢¢ Holy Maria!’ cried the host of the ‘ Dragon,’ 
‘it is the Dead Guest, who was buried there a 
month ago.’ 

‘*Terror seized the whole assemblage; they 
flew in every direction, and for three days and 
nights the coffins lay exposed to a violent storm 
of rain and sleet. When at length the alarm had 
somewhat subsided, and the parents of the de- 
ceased, by large offers of payment, had bribed 
persons to complete the burial, the coffins proved 
to be so light that the priest insisted on opening 
them. They were found empty, and were buried 
thus.” 

Such was the legend related by Waldrich. 
There was a dead silence when he had con- $ 
cluded; and afterward, though attempts were 
made by several, particularly Herr Bantes, to 
laugh at the folly of such a superstition, yet 
none of the company could shake off a feeling 
of uneasiness. When it was announced that } 
the captain would narrate another appearance 3 
of the Dead Guest, there was universal silence 
and attention. TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MOONLIGHT. 
BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. | 
Ir was night, 

One of those still sweet nights that gently breathe ; 

A balm upon the spirit, soothing all ; 

Its pains and passions to a dreamy calm, 

When the clear moonlight lures young lovers forth 

To launch their fond hopes on its trembling flood; 

And breathe soft messages to silvery clouds 

That flit like angels ’tween the earth and heaven; 

And hear responses in the passing sighs 

Of winds, that with their pinions damp with dew 

Linger among the flowers, kissing their lips, 

And stealing treasures of their whispered sweets. 


LIZZY. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


In memory still I see thee oft 
As once with joy I used to see thee, 
Where tender nonsense whispered soft 
Made mirth and music sweeter to me; 
I loved to read the changing heart 
E’en when to utter folly given, 
For sometimes would thy glance impart 
A latent gleam that spoke of Heaven. 


Thou wert too careless and too gay 
To make a deep or lasting feeling, 
But those who bowed beneath thy sway 
Found pleasant visions o’er them stealing ; 
I know not where the magic dwelt, 
(Too often love is total blindness,) 
Perchance it was none ever felt 
A moment certain of thy kindness. 


But one amid a countless train 
That gaily yielded to thy power, 
Our vows were broke with little pain, 
The wayward fancy of an hour; 
And yet tho’ many a maid may bear 
The name I am so oft repeating, 
I look in vain to see them wear 
The charms that set my fond heart beating. 


The saucy scorn of every word 
In turn provoked me to be witty, 
But that revenge thy mockery stirred 
One melting glance disarmed to pity; 
Besides a mild, unconscious air, 
When thou wert most perverse and teazing, 
(When angry frowns I’ve seen thee dare.) 
Made reckless courage almost pleasing. 


Thou hast an art from Cupid seized, 
A grace thine other charms supplanting, 
It was of blushing when you pleased, 
And trust me—it was quite enchanting; 
And when the favored one was near, 
Thy faltering voice set fancy busy, 
What could it be?—it was not love, i 
A word I’ve heard thee laugh at, Lizzy. : 


I wonder if thy heart is caught 
By any wise and constant lover, 

When in thine eyes for truth I’ve sought, 
Flirtation’s all I could discover, 

And tho’ I do not quite believe ‘ 
That love’s a flame too biight to smother, 

Yet those who for one lover grieve, 
Don’t quickly seek to take another. 


What nextthou’lt gp or next thou’lt say 
Will ever be beyand resolving, 

The schemes that haunt thy brain to day 
To-morrow’s sunlight sees dissolving, 

But hear this moral, sage as true, ig 
(From some old song the lines I borrow,) : 

It says, “who change old love for new, a 
Will ever change it to their sorrow.” 
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» insensibly from waking ones to those of sleep. 

THE PRESENTIMENT. Suddenly two or three quick strokes of a bell 
ee : _ i smote on his ear, and he started up broad awake. 

ae ay Pent: yr PeSaree ‘‘What can that mean? Where are we?” were 


I cannot say that I am a believer in presenti- 
ments, though, if I were, I might find authority 
among the philosophers of all ages, not even 
excepting the present enlightened one. But 


curious coincidences often occur which are cal- ; 
culated to shake skepticism. One of these has ; 


been related to me as happening within the pre- 
sent century. 

It was a beautiful evening that two lovers 
stood hand-in-hand, at the moment of parting 
for a separation of a week. A sadness, during 
the last hour, had imperceptibly stolen over them, 
and the youth now gave utterance to the thoughts 
which he had in vain striven to keep down. 

‘‘In a week I shall return,” he said. ‘* Watch 
for me on the seventh day; and if I come not 
know that I am no more. 
of harm, as if we were never to meet again.” 

By a strange coincidence his betrothed had felt 


to conceal it. 
alarm that filled her eyes with unbidden tears. 

‘Nay! it is but a foolish thought,” 
‘let us pray that these fears prove idle. 
meet you here on the seventh day, and we will 
laugh at our alarm.” 

‘Living or dead!” said the lover solemnly, 
unchanged by her affected gaiety of tone: then, 


Nor would she now betray the ; 


his inquiries, and those of his fellow passengers, 
most of whom also had been slumbering. 

As they spoke they looked forth and saw that 
they were crossing the sandy plain in the vicinity 
of the city, the dark buildings of which were dis- 
cernible, through the gloom of the gathering 
twilight a short league ahead. But even at that 
distance the large alarm bell on the town hall 
could be heard, clanging out fierce and quick, in 
tones of terror. Simultaneously too a strong red 
glare shot up into the sky, spreading rapidly on 
either side, until a fourth of the city appeared to 
be in flames. 

“Drive on quick—for heaven’s sake!—put 


them to a gallop!” exclaimed the passengers, 


alarmed for the safety of their homes; and none 


I feel a presentiment > 


spoke more urgently than Frederick, who beheld 
with alarm the flames rapidly spreading to that 


; quarter of the city inhabited by his betrothed. 
? 
the same vague fear, though she too had labored 


Q 


5 


she said— > 
I will ; 


The driver whipped his horses; but their gait, 
though rapid, failed to satisfy the excited passen- 
gers. Each one exaggerated the probable danger 
to his family, and as the conflagration rapidly ex- 
tended, the alarm became serious. But no one 
suffered like Frederick. Over that portion of 


the city inhabited by his betrothed the flames 


; appeared to be raging with terrible, and increa- 


not trusting himself to further words, he pressed 3 


her hand and departed. 
What an age does the separation of a few days 
seem to lovers! 


sing violence; and aware that every family must 
be fully occupied with itself, he trembled for the 


3 fate of Margaret, who was an orphan, and had 


no natural protector now that he was absent. 


Every unoccupied moment is ; 


then sacredly given to thoughts of the absent ob- ? 


ject; and the hours are counted until his return. 
It was so now with Frederick and the sweet girl 
to whom he was betrothed. As he rolled along 


drawing his cap over his eyes, refused conversa- 
tion that he might think of his Margaret; while 
she, in her chamber, often paused and laid down 
the work from her hands to muse on her absent 
lover. 

But time, however laggard he may appear, 
moves steadily on; 


Frederick had seemed a month, was now past. { 


It was the seventh day. He was already within 
a few miles of his native town, though evening 


and the week, which to } 


And now louder and louder tolled the great 
bell, while a hundred others, from every quarter 
of the mighty city, joined in the clamor. The 
whole eastern horizon was a mass of fire, the 


2 light of which danced on the steeples and other 
in the diligence, he reclined in one corner and ° 


5 


had not closed in, so thahe felt sure of meeting § 


his betrothed according to his promise. The re- 
membrance of their solemnity at parting occurred, 
and now that the week had passed without peril 
he felt inclined to laugh at his fears. Indulging 
in sweet, dreamy fancies he lay back in the 
diligence, until at length his visions changed 





lofty objects, while the roar of the conflagration 
was like the rush of the Danube in flood. Faster 
and faster the diligence was urged along, for its 
inmates were now almost frantic, and when at 
last it stopped, each man leaped breathlessly from 
his seat, and regardless of his baggage hurried to 
that quarter of the city which was the scene of 
the disaster, for it was there that most of the tra- 
ding classes, such as were the usual travellers in 
the diligence, resided, and the combustible nature 
of the high wooden buildings promised, now that 
the conflagration had got headway, to afford but 
little time for females, who might happen to be 
alone in them, to escape. 

The bell tolled on. Clang upon clang shook 
the air, each note striking the nerves with more 
painful acuteness than the last. As they ap- 
proached the burning quarter Frederick saw that 





| 
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what he had feared was too true, and that the 
fire was rapidly surrounding, if it had not already 
surrounded, the square where Margaret resided. 
Youth and despair gave wings to his feet, and he 
flew on, leaving his companions far behind. He 
was now on the ontskirts of the conflagration. 


Huge piles of furniture were accumulated in the § 


streets, near which stood houseless females and 
children weeping; crowds of men hurried to and 
fro shouting hoarsely and passing water-buckets 
to the firemen; while a body of soldiery was oc- 
cupied in laying a train to a block of houses, 
which soon blew up with a tremendous explosion. 

Regardless of these things Frederick hurried 
on. He had but one thought, it was to save 
his betrothed or perish in the attempt. The 
winding streets of the old town prevented him 
from seeing, as yet, whether the square occupied 
by Margaret was still untouched, and he was a 
prey to suspense, more terrible than the worst 
certainty. At last he caught a glimpse of the 
house in the distance. It was still safe, but the 
way thither was long, and through a thousand 
dangers. Already the sparks began to shower 
around him: the heat, too, was becoming exces- 
sive: and fewer and fewer inhabitants crossed his 


path, for all seemed to shun this devoted quarter. : 


He was now opposite the great square, which, 
on every side, was a mass of fire. The parish 
church, which fronted it, and which had with- 
stood the storms of centuries, had caught, and 
was now wrapped in flames, which burst from 
all the windows and roared up through the lofty 
steeple as through the chimney of a furnace. 
The square was nearly deserted, and on every 
hand the inhabitants had long since fled from 
their habitations. But the old sexton of the 
church, either unable or unwilling to leave his 
post, was seen, high up in the tower, amid the 


surging fire; gnd as it mounted around him, } 


he began to chime the usual evening service. 


There was something inexpressibly solemn in that ‘ 


hymn sounded thus from the midst of the con- 
flagration. Higher and fiercer rose the flames, 


and louder chimed the bells, until, at last, with § 


a crash, tower and ringer came to the earth. 
But Frederick heeded not even this; for, at that 


moment, the wind partially shifted and the flames 5 


Went roaring down toward the house that held 
all which was dear to him on earth. 

The people could now be seen hurrying in every 
direction from the threatened district. Here were 
fathers bearing the sick, there mothers carrying 
their babes, yonder little children who could 
scarcely walk tottering along crying after their 
parents: affrighted looks were seen, and wild 
prayers heard on every hand. The voice of the 


advancing conflagration was like the sound of } 


the sea in a storm, or the combined how! of thou- 
sands of hungry wolves. And now the streets 
began to grow more deserted. At intervals were 
; heard the shriek of some deserted and despairing 
invalid, or the fall of the house that buried him 
¢ 
¢ 
§ 
¢ 


forever. The street in which Margaret resided 
was now blocked up, at its furthest end, by the 
¢ flames, which were coming down with frightful 
rapidity. Yet Frederick had seen nothing of his 
betrothed, though he had not moved his eyes 
from the building since he entered the square. 
She must be in the house, deserted and alone. 
The thought nerved him to madness: he gained 
the door and dashed in. 

The house was already full of smoke. The 
upper rooms were-on fire. He knew the apart- 
ments where Margaret resided, but they were 
distant, and the way was narrow and crooked. 
Yet he pressed on. The smoke became thicker 
so that he could scarcely see, and the atmosphere 
was almost insupportable from the stifling heat. 
} Still he groped his path along, and at last reached 
} the chamber of Margaret. She was not there. 
He called to her: no answer replied. He began to 
fear she had already perished, when he bethought 
; 
¢ 
g 


him of her sitting-room, which opened, by a door, 
from the one he was in. He rushed through, and 
found her lying insensible and alone before the 
crucifix, for, as he feared, the servants had all 
fled. ° 

He raised her to his shoulders, but how 
was he to escape? He could hear the crackle 
of the approaching flames, and the staircase was 
obscured with smoke. But he dashed boldly to- 
} ward it and groped his way to the street; and 
: never was breath of air more grateful than that 
$ which, though hot, and at any other time stifling, 
> relieved him in the open street. Yet, even here, 
; all hope of escape appeared cut off. On every 
3 side of him heaved a sea of fire. The clang of 
; the distant bells was scarcely distinguishable in 
; the roar of the surrounding flames. Not a human 
’ being was visible. He was alone. 
$ In this emergency he remembered an old tunnel 
; which he had been told, when a boy, had once 
§ existed in this quarter of the town, to carry off 
the waters of several large springs that had once 
formed a stream hereabouts. If the entrance to 
this conduit could be discovered, he might yet 
escape. The happy thought re-animated him, 


| and though nearly fainting, he suddenly gained 
; the strength of a giant, Regardless of the falling 
houses, he continued his search, and, at last, was 
crowned with success. The opening to the tun- 
nel was almost choked up with rubbish; but it 
was large enough to afford an entrance, and in 
} it he sought refuge with his fainting charge. 
Some days afterward, when the conflagration 
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was subdued, a wedding party left the altar, and 
as the bride leaned fondly on her husband’s arm, 
she whispered, 

‘¢Frederick! I was wrong to laugh at your 
presentiment and my own; for God sees all, and 
may sometimes kindly will that we should have 
warning of things to come.”’ 

Perhaps she was right, perhaps not. 
can tell? 


But who 


MELITON OF SEBASTE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


ARMENIA’S wintry night was drear 
To those, who tortur’d lay, 

By persecution’s cruel doom, 
A mockery and a prey. 


And there, in agony expos’d 
Upon the bleak hill-side, 

Their pale lips murmuring low in prayer— 
The faithful martyrs died. 


But one—in whom a stronger life 
By vigorous youth was fed, 

Still feebly rais’d a blood-shot eye 
Amid the moveless dead. 


Yet faintly in this quivering breast 
Still ebb’d the purple tide, 

Whose light step o’er the mountain cliff 
Had with the roe-buck vied. 


Dark midnight falls. Who hasteth near 
With quick, and earnest tread— 

And kneeling by the sufferer’s side 
Upholds his drooping head? 


‘* My son!—my only one! How blest 
This widow’d heart to know 

Thou did’st not from thy Master swerve, 
In thine extremest woe. 


Oh! lean upon this yearning breast 
Which in our cloudless years 

So thrill’d with joy to give thee rest, 
And sooth thine infant tears. 


My own!—My beautiful! Bear on!— 
Praise to our God above 
Who gave the power to choose the test 


Of a true Christian’s love. 


Bear on—high heart! The moments fleet! 
The opening heavens I see— 

Thy Saviour’s face—thy Saviour’s smile— 
A martyr’s crown for thee.” 


He wreath’d his cold arms round her neck— 
He gasp’d her name once more— 

A wondrous radiance fir’d his eye, 
He sank, and all was o’er. 


Yet still, that lonely woman rose 
Her blinding tears above, 

And follow’d to his funeral rite 
Her all of earthly love. 
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5 Twice twenty mangled forms they pil’d,* 
; Brave men, of life unblam’d, 
; Who never on the battle-field 

Had Roman valor sham’d. 


And there, Meliton’s noble brow 
In sculptur’d beauty lay, 

From its fair lines all trace of pain 
Forever past away. 


They heap’d the wood, the kindling fire 
Flash’d red o’er rock and glade, 

And watching by the mournful pyre 
That Christian mother pray’d. 


But when the fitful flame declin’d, 
And winds that eddying bore 
The martyrs’ ashes wide around, 

Announc’d that all was o’er. 


Just, as the slowly rising sun 
Armenia’s hill-tops fir’d, 

On the bleak earth, her head she laid, 
And strong in faith expir’d. 
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COME TO THE WOODS. 


3 BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 


> ComE to the woods! to the woods away, 

Where the green leaves dance and the wild birds play; 
Where the wind is sighing in stately trees, 

With a low, sweet sound, as the chime of seas: 
Where the drooping lily its fragrance throws, 

And the bee is humming around the rose: 

Where the sun lights up the sward so gray: 

> Oh! come to the woods, to the woods away. 


Come to the woods in the breezy morn, 

; When the dew-drops glitter on leaf and thorn; 
’ And the brook far off the trees between 

; Flashes and fades with a silvery sheen! 

Come to the woods at the sultry noon, 

When all things murmur a drowsy tune! 
Come with the stars, at the close of day! 
Come to the woods, to the woods away! 





* During the persecutions under the Roman emperors, 
> forty endured martyrdom at once, at the city of Sebaste, 
; in Armenia. They were men, in the vigor of life, be- 
} longing to the Roman army, who had received rewards 
for valor, and been advanced to places of trust. But 
their heathen general had been led to believe that in 
order to conquer the enemy, he must sacrifice these 
Christian soldiers to the honor of his false gods. Firmly 
adhering to their faith, and refusing to ofler sacrifice to 
idols, they were barbarously tortured and thrown into 
prison, fastened together by chains. Afterward they 
were exposed without clothing to the severity of a win- 
2 ter’s night. One by one, they all fell victims to the 
$ cold. The youngest, whose name was Meliton, being 
found alive, after the others were dead, his widowed 
mother was brought to him, thinking that he might be 
thus induced to deny his Saviour. When she came to 
him his limbs were frozen, and his speech so gone that 
he could only by looks and signs endeavor to console 
her. But she exhorted him to persevere unto the end, 
in the faith which she had herself taught him; and when 
he breathed his last followed his body to the funeral pile, 
where it was consumed with those of his martyred 
companions. 
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THE FASHIONABLE FLIRTS. 


BY GRACE MANNERS. 


“°T 1s good to be merry and wise, 
*Tis good to be honest and true, 

°T is good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 


Ir was a bright afternoon in the end of Novem- 
ber, that three beautiful girls my heroines, sat in 
a large and handsomely furnished chamber busily 
engaged in sewing. From the articles on which 
they were employed as well as from those that 
were scattered around—one ball dress thrown 
over a chair, and another suspended to the cheval 
glass—any one without hearing their conversa- 
tion, could have gathered that a festival of some 
kind was in prospect. And so it was; the first 
ball of the season was to take place that night, 
and these girls, great belles, were now putting 
the last tasteful touches to their preparations— 
Louisa trimming a pair of gloves, Alice, her 
young sister, an exquisitely beautiful creature, 
tacking the transparent Mechlin to a lawn ‘‘mou- 
choir” as transparent, and Mary their cousin in 
fastening bouquets of white flowers on the crape 
dress that was to form the costume of Alice on 
this her first appearance. 

Their topic of course was of the coming ball, 
and their equipments; of the bride in whose honor 
it was given, and of their favorite beaux, whom 
they expected to meet there. Suddenly a knock 
at the door interrupted them, and the important 
face of their old black servant appeared, and 


® announced “the capting to see Miss Louise,” 


adding, while a smile distended his wide mouth, 
‘him in de parlor Miss, and he hab sich a posey 
in his bunch of fises.” A peal of langhter was 
the reply to this information of old Cato, who 
withdrew delighted with the amusement he had 
caused his young ladies. 

“Go down, Louisa,” exclaimed Mary; ‘go 
down, the captain has brought you a bouquet for 
the ball. I wonder when he returned from his 
shooting excursion?—oh! what a beauty of a 
bunch it will be of his selecting,”’ and the laugh- : 
ing girl fairly sent Louisa out of the room. 

In an hour she returned, holding over her eyes 
sun-screen fashion, an immense bunch of dahlias, 
arranged in the plate style, so common for those 
ungraceful flowers, and about half a yard in 
diameter. This she threw on a chair, and sink- § 
ing into another herself, joined in the merry peal 
of the other girls at the sight of this most choice 
and delicate bouquet. 

“Oh! girls,”? she began, ‘think of his simpli- 
city; think of my carrying that platter to the ball 
to-night,”’ and she held it to one side of her head 





to show its becomingness, and then placed it in 
her bosom to exhibit its grace, until the girls 
besought her to be quiet, and tell them if the 
captain had really requested her to wear it to 
the ball. 

‘No, indeed,” she replied, ‘‘I would not let 
him; he was going to do su more than once, but 
each time I prevented him, and he went away 
without asking me, although he brought it for 
that purpose I know, and expects me to take it 
there. He said something about the ‘sentiment’ 
and ‘sweets to the sweets; now the sentiment is 
not so bad, but did you ever smell such ‘sweets,’ 
there is no perfume at all—and then the colors, 
the ugliest reds I ever beheld, the dingiest pur- 
ples, and the most staring scarlet; and I spent an 
hour with him, over Flora’s dictionary not a week 
since, to give him an idea of what a bouquet 
ought to be composed of, and this is the result— 
what a gallant the man is,” and the unfortunate 
flowers were tossed into a corner, where they 
were picked up some hours after by the maid, 
and deposited in a cracked-nose pitcher in her 
own room. 

‘‘How, Louisa,” said Mary, “how can you 
laugh at the poor man in this way, and what 
will you say to him when you appear without his 
‘posy,’ as Cato well called it?” 

“As to laughing at him, I never do so to his 
face, so that does him no harm; and as to the 
non-appearance of the bouquet, I can easily say 
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it is, I am sure,) and besides I am not so certain 
of being without one after all.” 
“Oh!” replied her cousin, ‘‘I thought the 
truth would come out; so you expect one from 
Seymour; that makes the matter rather 
worse, I think. Ah! Louisa, the noble captain’s 
star has been on the decline ever since this gay 
Southerner made his appearance. What a flirt 
you are.” 
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for you to call me a flirt with that sober air. 
Did not 1 witness your flirtation with the quiet, 
; unsophisticated Mr. Grey last summer? Did not 
I see you leave your shoe in his hand when he 
$ helped you off your horse, and so expose the 
gentle pressure the poor man had been bestowing 
3 on your little foot, and thus made him the laugh- 
3 ing stock of the village for a week, and then re- 
$ fuse him after all? Oh, fie! to call me such a 
name with such sins upon your own head.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Mary, ‘‘if I did do it the shoe 
: 
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yas very large, and the temptation irresistible; 
and besides it was only with a widower; if he 
could forget the memory of such a lovely woman 
as his wife was so very soon, and outrage the 
feelings,of her family, as I know he did—I did 
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‘“Now, Mary,” said Louisa, ‘‘it does not do 
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it was too large and handsome to carry, and (so © 
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no more than right. He would beau me, and I 
trust I gave him a lesson he will not soon forget. 
Widowers seem to think they have an immunity 
from the decencies of mourning, whilst a widow 
is expected to mourn for the rest of her life, ‘be 
she young or be she old,’ and is a target for all 
sorts of sarcastic remarks if she but speaks to one 
of the lords of the creation. I did but pay off on 
Mr. Grey some of the debt that my sex owes his. 
I did it from principle and was glad I succeeded, 
and will do it again if I have the chance;” so 
saying she withdrew to dress, leaving Louisa 
laughing at her, and the gentle Alice somewhat 
shocked at these principles of flirtation thus de- 
veloped by her cousin and sister. 

Louisa and Alice Grenthorne were the daugh- 
ters of a gentleman of fortune and family, and 
their cousin Mary was now on a visit to them 
from her home in a far-off village, where she 
was as celebrated for her love of flirting as her 
friend Louisa was in the large metropolis where 
she resided. Here Louisa had been for some 
years one of the leaders of the fashionable world; 
no party was thought complete without her pre- 
sence; no young man could flatter himself with 
being completely the ton unless he had been a 


protege of hers, or had had the privilege of being 3 


one of her danglers. Beautiful, accomplished, 
high-bred and wealthy, she had reached the age 
of twenty-four without being married or engaged, 
and yet had had more offers than any other girl 
in the same city with herself. What could be 
the reason—‘‘say what can Chloe want?—she 
wants a heart.” And so it was—she loved ad- 
miration intensely, and her vanity was flattered 
by the number of her conquests, but she was 
ambitious—ambitious of the trivial distinctions 
of wealth and rank, and neither of these as yet 
had been offered to her to the extent she wished, 
until the appearance of the high-born, wealthy 
and exclusive Mr. Seymour seemed to place the 
prize within her reach. For him, therefore, were 
Captain Maurice’s flowers slighted, and from him 
was the bouquet expected that was to call forth 
the ‘white lie’? of an excuse, and to be the re- 
turn for months of devotion of a single and affec- 
tionate heart, although it was attended it must 
be confessed with an awkward manner, and an 
utter ignorance of the ways and manceuvreings of 
fashionable life. 

Thrown together at Saratoga, where he had 
gone to recruit his health impaired by the hard- 
ships of a Florida campaign, his singularly fine 
and soldier-like appearance had attracted Louisa’s 
attention, and his devotions were accepted as a 
mere matter of amusement to her in the unusual 
dearth of good looking beaux that occurred there 
that season. Not so withhim, however. Debarred 
Vout. VI.—2 
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for a long period from cultivated society, her 
beauty, accomplishments and apparent sympathy 
for him had made a deep impression, and he had 
followed her to her home in the hope of winning 
for his wife ‘‘ this bright, particular star.” Utterly 
unknowing in the ways of flirtations, his many 
little gaucheries were a great source of amuse- 
ment to Louisa and her worldly cousin, and 
though she had permitted and encouraged his 
attentions, she now, on the appearance of a 
higher prize, determined to throw him off, and 
this evening to commence so decided a flirtation 
with Mr. Seymour as should at once put an end 
to his hopes and attentions together. 

Alice the younger sister was a different cha- 
racter. Educated from home by a high-minded, 
intellectual aunt, a sister of her deceased mother, 
she had escaped the influence of the worldly 
principles and heartless conduct of her sister; 
and now failed not to remonstrate with her on 
behavior she thought so wrong and cruel. But 
ridicule was all the return she received, accom- 
panied with the expression of the hope that she 
was not going to throw away the advantages she 
possessed in her beauty and fashion by being a 
merely correct and well-behaved young lady, and 
a prophecy that a little more knowledge of the 
world would enlarge her ideas on that subject, 
and make her the spirited woman that was so 
much more attractive. And nowon this her first 
appearance, sO many were the instructions she 
had been obliged to listen to from her sister and 
cousin, on the subject of eligibles and non-eligibles, 
that, disgusted and alarmed, she was half inclined 
to give up her share of the pleasures of the even- 
ing and remain at home. But these resolutions 
were put to flight by the appearance of Cato, 
bearing in each hand a magnificent bouquet of 
the choicest and rarest hot-house flowers, disposed 
with exquisite taste, one directed to Miss Louisa, 
and the other to the fair “débutante.” Alas! for 
the captain, his staring dahlias were once more 
produced and contrasted with these delicate beau- 
ties, and even the gentle Alice listened to the 
sarcasms upon them without rebuke, whilst she 
stood and admired the fragrant flowers of the 
gallant Mr. Seymour’s selection. 

True to her determination, Louisa received the 
attentions of the donor of these sweets with such 
graciousness and unchecked pleasure as riveted 
him to her side, while her previous admirer was 
put off with one dance, and a most ungraciously 
delivered apology for the absence of the dahlias, 
and was then neither looked at nor spoke to for the 
remainder of the evening. 

Alice, radiant with beauty both of form and fea- 
ture, her sweet ingenuous mind looking out from 
her lovely eyes, had created a great sensation 
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Surrounded with admirers, she had but little 
opportunity of seeing how affairs were proceed- 
ing between her sister and Captain Maurice; but 
from his downcast expression when she at last 
caught a glimpse of him, she concluded that 
Louisa had put her threat into execution, and 
been cool to this devoted lover. She longed to 
say a word of civility to him, but this she could 
not do, for he avoided her and seemed to seek for 
companionship only in his own gloomy thoughts. 

From this reverie he was roused by her cousin 
Mary, who, after making a remark upon his re- 
creant lady-love, now deeply engaged in a fiir- 
tation with his rival, gradually drew him into 
conversation, which was followed by the two 
seeking a retired corner, and there remaining 
until the call to supper put an end to their téte-a- 
teté. 

Now cousin Mary, notwithstanding her abhor- 
rence of widowers, (which arose from her brother- 
in-law having married only a year after the death 
of a sister she dearly loved,) was by no means 


averse to beaux, either in general or particular, } 
and having a decided liking to military men, she } 
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the greatest defects of character in the object of 
his passion, and turns bitterly upon any who is 
anxious to open his eyes to his danger. 
fore, cousin Mary, are your toils spread in vain: 
you must wait until Louisa is, or thinks herself 
sure of Mr. Seymour, before the captain is fully 
disenchanted, and your nets can be successfully 
thrown. 

Manifold were the risings and depressions of 
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There- © 


the captain’s hopes during the following weeks. © 


In Mr. Seymour Louisa had, at least, met a spirit 
equal to her own in the tactics of a flirtation, and 
the blinded captain was so usefui as a rival that 
he could not be dismissed lightly, and no persua- 
sions on the part of his friends could make him 
believe that she was trifling with him. To Mary 
he seldom spoke on account of her former hints, 
and Alice, too young and timid to take a decided 
stand, of course could not warn him against her 
sister, and was obliged to confine herself to en- 
treaties to Louisa, to leave off so despicable and 


dangerous a game as she was then playing. 
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thought the captain, although no match for her ‘ 


very beautiful and wealthy cousin, would do ; 


quite well for herself. With this end in view, 
and knowing well that many a heart is caught 
in the rebound, she intended first to constitute 
herself his confidante, then his comforter, finally 
his wife. The first she had successfully brought 
to pass that evening; his whole stock of hopes and 
fears had been poured into her sympathizing ear, 
and in return it was insinuated by degrees that 
Louisa could sometimes flirt, then that she had 
been accused of it before, and finally that she 
was well known in this character, and had been 
acting in itwith him. With the anger this recital 
called forth she was satisfied, and retired from 
the ball well pleased that her first step had been 
so successful; Louisa returned from it delighted 
with Mr. Seymour’s devotion; and also with the 
captain’s discomposure, and Alice enchanted with 
all the world. 

Captain Maurice, however, was too deeply in 
love to allow of one rebuff, or one malicious in- 
sinuation to take the effect intended by them, and 
the first meeting with his fair mistress, and the 
sunny smile with which she greeted him, nulli- 
fied her coquetries at the ball, and regained all 
her former power over him, throwing her cousin’s 
schemes into the background, and cansing him to 
think it was all a misapprehension of her lively 
disposition that had gained for her the title of a 
flirt. Who or what is so blind as a man in love? 
A bat is an argus to him, for naturalists tell 
us they will avoid the finest threads spread to 
entangle them, while the lover is stone blind to 
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In the meantime Mary, who was underhand 
in everything she undertook, was urging upon 
Louisa the propriety of bringing Mr. Seymour to 
the point, and at the same time insinuating to 
the captain, whenever he would give her an 


opportunity of conversing with him, that the — 
world would give him the character of an un-’ 


successful lover if his engagement (which she 
affected to believe existed) was not speedily 
announced. Flattered by this last hint, and 
annoyed by the first, he determined that the 
opportunity for offering himself, which he had 


often sought, but in which he had been con- 


stantly foiled, should now be made. Accord- 


ingly he boldly asked an interview, proposed, ~ 


and was rejected. Stung with his defeat, angry ~ 


with her, himself, and all around him, he sought ~ 


out his adviser to overwhelm her with reproaches 
for that step which he had so gladly taken. 
His first burst of indignation was listened to 


with such sympathy and apparent sorrow that 


confidence speedily ensued, and the old story of 
the dahlias was recounted, together with many 
other jokes that he had been the subject of, until 
the half maddened lover was brought to confess 
that the first account he had received of his fair 
one was correct, and to curse his own folly in not 


knowing who was his true friend, who would” 


thus have prevented his being so shamefully used. © 


v7 


And now Mary had regained that place in his | 
confidence which she had lost, and which she © 


determined should be speedily followed by her 


taking the place of her cousin in the affections of | 


the mortified captain. 
And how sped Louisa with her Southern lover 
after she had dismissed her first? We shall see. 
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A party of young men were seated round their 
wine, and from their animated gestures and the 
mirth that constantly broke out in lotd laughter, 
appeared to have some topic of conversation that 
was highly amusing to them. They were passing 
in review the many young ladies of their acquain- 
tance, and many and severe were the criticisms 
these fair ones underwent from this group of 
modern Parises. The style, form, manners, 
walking, dancing, hands and feet of the dif- 
ferent belles, were severally brought forward and 
commented upon; some few with praise, but the 
greater part as food for fun and derision. Ac- 
cording to them a woman needed to be endowed 
with the luster of Venus to make her at all 
worthy of their fastidious tastes. The two, how- 
ever, who had most admirers as to beauty, were 
Louisa and Alice Grenthorne, and Mr. Seymour, 
who was of the party, was congratulated as the 
happy man who was to carry off the eldest of 
these belles. 

‘“¢Thank you,” replied he, ‘‘ for the compliment 
to my taste, but do you think I would marry that 
girl? Why she is a flirt, a known flirt, and the 
future Mrs. Seymour must be ‘sans tache’ in that 
respect.” 

‘“Why do you flirt with her, then?” exclaimed 
several voices. 

‘‘ Because she invited me to it. No man ever 
did flirt with a woman without her first giving 
the encouragement. Girls of true dignity never 
flirt. Alice Grenthorne would never do as her 
sister does. She is truly dignified. And I for 
one, when I fall in with a flirt, always think of 
those lines that Miss Edgeworth quotes in her 
inimitable Patronage—and that are there applied 
to waltzing— 

‘Sir, she’s yours—you have brushed from the grape its 
soft blue, 
From the rose-bud you’ve shaken the tremulous dew— 


What you’ve touched you may take— 
Pretty lady, adieuw’— 


30 any one may have Miss Louisa for me—her 
blue ‘has been rubbed off’ teo often for my taste, 
and I shall leave my P. P. C. at the door before 
long, and take my way to Europe again. I hope 
she wil! be married before I return, but I doubt 
it’—so saying, this gentleman flirt rose from his 
seat, and the party broke up. 

The winter passed away. Alice had been the 
reigning belle, and notwithstanding her sister’s 
prophecy, continued the same unsophisticated, 
unaffected girl, and spring found our heroines 
unchanged in name, nature, and apparently in 
happiness. But was it so? 

The month of May is now nearly at its close, 
and with its roses and its thousand sweets, is 
filling the air with perfume, The three friends 





| 








are again together, engaged in apparently the 
same occupation as when they were first intro- 
duced to us, but now they are at their country 
seat, and through the open window the honey- 
suckle and the violet are pouring their odors. 
The sharp grating of carriage wheels on the 
gravel, and the quick shutting of their doors 
proclaimed the arrival of a large company. 

Orange flowers are being placed in the delicate 
veil that half covers the face of one of the two, 
and as she pushes it on one side to listen to a well 
known step that sends the blood in a richer color 
to her cheek, the lovely face of the young Alice 
beams upon us. There she stands in her youth 
and beauty, about to give her hand to one well 
worthy of her love; and there stand her two 
bridesmaids, with~smiling brows and mortified 
hearts, for both had been disappointed in their 
ends, and the baffled flirts were now tasting the 
bitterness of the cup they had bestowed on so 
many. Louisa’s admirer had proved more ex- 
pert at her own weapons than she was: devoted 
to her for months he had never committed him- 
self; and had gone to Europe, leaving the lady 
to wear the willow with what grace she could. 
Mary had out-generaled herself with the gal- 
lant captain. He had been so disgusted with her 
treachery to her cousin, that he had taken a 
speedy leave of her, determining that his next 
flame should be neither a beauty nor a manager. 

Our sweet Alice, whom we have left a long 
time standing in her bridal array, made a con- 
quest her first memorable night of one every 
way excellent. Of splendid talents, great reso- 
lution and untiring industry, Arthur Hampton 
was known as one of the most rising young men 
at the bar. At the time he addressed the fair 
Alice he had nothing to offer her but what his 
own energy could carve out for himself, and she 
loving him for that self alone, was willing to 
share his moderate fortune, notwithstanding the 
ridicule and opposition of her family. But time 
changes everything, even the flinty hearts of old 
bachelors—for a wealthy uncle of Arthur’s, who 
had never married, was so struck with the strong 
love and resolution of this young couple, that 
though he had hitherto done nothing for his 
nephew, he now announced him as his heir— 
making him by this means a desirable match for 
any one, as even Louisa was obliged to allow. 
The old gentleman closed his letter with the 
remark that if it had been the unprincipled flirt 
of. a sister, Hampton sheuld never have seen one 
cent of his money. 

The life of Alice is as happy as woman could 
wish. Respected and beloved by all, she has 
but one source of vexation, and that is in her 
sister, who still continues her flirting career, and 
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at the age of twenty-eight is yet eager for admi- 

ration, pat still single. Cousin Mary married a ISABEL PERCIVAL. 

captain as she desired, but he was a widower fy emizy u. MAY. 

after all—and she is obliged to forget many of } Ir was a beautiful day in July, and a gay party 
her own opinions, and to shut her ears when the } of both sexes was collected on the banks of the 
faithlessness of men is brought upon the tapis. } Wissahickon, occupied with the various amuse- 
And so ended our two flirts. ments of a pic-nic. Some were dancing to the 
enlivening music of Johnson’s band, some were 
i sailing on the romantic stream, some had wan- 
dered off in pairs, and beneath a clump of seclu- 
GARDEN GOSSIP, ded trees was a little group of laughing girls who 
Accounting for the coolness between the lily and violet. } anpeared to have formed a circle of themselves. 
BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. While in the midst of their mirth two young men 
passed by unobserved, the thick foliage shrouding 








“T wit tell you a secret,” the honey-bee said, 


§ 


To a violet drooping her dew-laden head, them from the sight of the speakers. 
‘The lily’s in love! for she listened last night, ‘‘Marry for love! pshaw!” said a beautiful 
While her sisters all slept in the holy moonlight, girl, ‘‘who thinks of such folly now? It might 


To a zephyr that just had been rocking the rose, 
Where hidden, I hearkened in seeming repose. 


? 





do for our grandmothers 
‘‘Oh! Isabel, how can you say so?” said a 

I would not betray her to any but you ; mild, loveable creature, usually the most silent 

But the secret is safe with a spirit so true, of the party. 

It will rest in your bosom in silence profound,”’ 

The violet bent her blue eye to the ground; 

A tear and a smile in her loving look lay, 

While the light-winged gossip went whirring away. 


‘*T forgot, Mary, you were here,”’ said Isabel 
laughingly. ‘‘You know we can never agree 
on this sentimental subject. Well—don’t let us 
quarrel—you may take love and poverty, in other 
words a husband always in the way and cold 
potatoes for dinner, but give me a magnificent 
establishment if I must submit to the slavery of 


‘“<T will tell you a secret!” the honey-bee said, 
And the young lily lifted her beautiful head, 
‘The violet thinks with her timid, blue eye, 
To pass for a blossom enchantingly shy, 2 
But for all her sweet manners, so modest and pure, matrimony.” 

She gossips with every gay bird that sings to her. Isabel Percival did herself injustice as she thus 
spoke; but she often, on this subject, like many 


Now let me advise you, sweet flower! as a friend, : : 
= of our sex, professed sentiments she did not feel. 


Oh! ne’er to such beings your confidence lend, 


It grieves me to see one, all guileless like you, In society she was chiefly known as the belle and 
Thus wronging a spirit so trustful and true: the wit; but there were a few better acquainted 
But not for the world, love, my secret betray!” with the sterling qualities of her character, though 
And the little, light gossip went buzzing away. they often had to regret this weakness. Her 
A blush in the lily’s cheek trembled and fled; closest friend, the amiable Mary Stewart, had 
‘I’m sorry he told me,” she tenderly said, expostulated’ with her, more than once, on this 
‘If I mayn’t trust the violet, pure as she seems, habit; but Isabel, though perhaps feeling the 
I must fold in my own heart my beautiful dreams!” justice of the reproof, turned it off with a laugh. 


‘© Was the mischief well managed? Fair lady, is’t true? | ang Mary had foretold, in return, that Isabel 
Did the light garden gossip take lessons of you?” would sometime deeply regret this affected levity. 
Alas! had Isabel known that, at this very mo- 
ment, the lover to whom she was betrothed was 
A SUMMER NOON. one of the two gentlemen passing by, and that he 
BY E. M. SIDNEY. overheard her remark, she might have felt, more 
A suMMER noon! No dew, no air, no shade, keenly, the look of silent reproach which Mary 
But all around the brazen sunbeams glow; gave her in answer to her gay remark. 
The very kine beneath the trees are laid, ; Yes! Edward Harper heard the light, scornful 
Or idly in the sluggish river low. reply of Isabel, and his heart was deeply wounded. 
The breathless leaves hang motionless and still, He was one of the most sensitive of men, and 
The parching grass in vain looks up for breath, } though wealthy, felt- none the less acutely the 
Quivers the hot air on the sultry hill,— } remark of his betrothed. It was Incky for him 
All nature gasps as at approaching death. } that his companion was ignorant of his engage- 
ment, which as yet was a secret. Edward turned 








Oh! for refreshing showers to wet the earth,— 


For ev’ning with its fragrance, cool and sweet, deadly pale; but he soon recovered himself, and 
When the glad trees shall clap their hands in mirth, } Walking onward with his friend plunged recklessly 
And stars go singing by with silver feet. into a strain of the gayest conversation. 
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It was unfortunate, perhaps, for Edward that 
he was so sensitive ; but though he knew Isabel’s 
habit of professing opinions she did not entertain, 
he did not believe she would speak thus lightly 


, loved him too well?” She perused the letter 
again. ‘And is it thus, too, under the guise of 
regard for my comfort,’’ she said indignantly, 
} “that he conceals his wish to be released from 
on a subject so serious. ‘‘If she really believes : our engagement in order that he may marry one 
thus,” he reasoned to himself, ‘“‘ her love for me } richer than I? Oh! false—false. In what shall 
is altogether mercenary. And if she does not } I trust hereafter?” and overcome by her feelings, 
believe it, how can there be any strength in her } she burst into a passion of tears. 
affection, if she thus slanders it.” Again and again Isabel perused that fatal 

When Edward met Isabel again there was a ; letter. But she did not alter her opinion of the sen- 
constraint in his manner that he could not over- $ timents which had dictated it. There was some- 
come, and which attracted her observation. Little | thing so cold and unfeeling in its tone, convincing 
did she think of the cause! But she made no re- } her, especially when she called to mind the con- 
mark on it, thinking it would pass off, or that, if ’ straint of Edward during the preceding week, 
it did not, he might get pleased again at his con- | that he no longer loved her. 
venience, since she had given him no offence.; Had he but continued to do so,” she said, 
Proud, proud Isabel. The consequence was that ‘‘nothing could have induced me to desert him. 
she, in turn, became constrained; and this in- ’ Oh! what pleasure it would have been to me to 
creased the coldness of Edward’s manner. How } soothe his sorrows. Poverty would have been 
often are the seeds of lasting differences sown in { dearer to me than wealth, for then, deserted by 
occurrences even more light! the gay world, we should have been all in all to 

‘I will endure this torture no longer,” said ; each other. But we should not have been so poor 
Edward, a few days subsequently, and after } either,” she continued. ‘* My own fortune, though 
several interviews with Isabel, every one of } small, is, I have heard my guardian say, suflicient 
which had been more constrained than the last; { for a comfortable maintenance, and sure Edward, 
“I cannot be happy until I know that Isabel } who was bred a lawyer, might earn something by 
does not think as she professed to her companions. } following his profession. But why indulge in 
And yet howcan I discover? I have it,” he said, 
after several minutes of thought, ‘I will pretend 
to have lost my fortune, and renounce her. If 
she releases me, I shall know that her love is 
mercenary; but if—ah! then I may again be 
happy,” he said with a faint smile. 

The next morning, as Isabel sat with her head 








these idle speculations ?”’ and the proud girl again 
burst into tears. ‘‘He has heartlessly deserted 
me: but he shall never know,”’ she added quickly, 
‘*the suffering it has cost me.” 

Edward waited in vain for a reply to his letter. 
That day and the next passed without an answer, 
and then he came to the conclusion that Isabel 
pensively leaning on her hand, wondering if in } did not love him. On the third day they met 
any way she had thoughtlessly offended her lover, } accidentally in the street. He bowed with con- 
and almost resolving, in spite of her pride, frankly ; straint: she returned the acknowledgment coldly ; 
to ask an explanation, the following letter was ; and, from that hour, it was long before they saw 
put into her hands. each other again. Fatal mistake on both sides! 
‘‘ Miss PercivaL— Had Isabel never lightly affected mercenary mo- 

You will see me no more. . The universal } tives in her love, or had Edward not precluded 
bankruptcy of the times has spared none; and, } all reply by the haughty tone of his note, they 
instead of being possessed of a competent fortune, might have been happy. 


I am now withou ent, havi i i iad 
—— + © cont, Raving, this morning, And each suffered more than they were willing 
conveyed away my whole property to meet cer- . 
tain unavoidable claims brought on me by my } t© acknowledge even to themselves. Edward 
friendship to others. I am now without a cent. } strove in vain to forget Isabel. There were 
Brought up, as we both have been, in compara- } many fair ones, wealthy and accomplished, who 
tive luxury, it would be criminal for me now to sti!l, notwithstanding the rumor of his loss of for- 
insist on the fulfilment of our mutual vows. Your } ; d 
fortune is small, and scarcely sufficient for your | tW2& W ould have been glad to accept the han 
own support. Your tastes are gay, I may add, } of one so well-born, and so distinguished, for he 
expensive. We must, therefore, part. In this } had begun to practice law, and was already 
world those who love must accustom themselves ; 
to disappointments; and half the marriages are } . ‘ 
the result, very properly, of other considerations $ but an ordinary 7 aches collet to appear to Gegent 
than those of affection. I spare myself the pain | Wholly on his exertions for support, leaving his 
of a parting interview. Farewell, } fortune to accumulate until he should find a wife 
i 


rapidly rising to eminence, though he lived in 


Epwarp Harper. he could love, and who would love him for him- 

“Cruel, unfeeling man!” exclaimed Isabel. } self, when it was his intention publicly to resume 
‘‘And is it thus he casts off a heart that has ‘ his large possessions. But their smiles could not 
Q* 
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eradicate the image of Isabel from his heart. In ; 
spite of her conduct, the remembrance of her ; 
continually rose up before him clothed with so } 
many sweet and endearing associations that he } 
was as much inlove asever. And Isabel!—how ; 
fared she? Immediately after the desertion of 
her lover she had gone to Boston, but her friends } 
often heard from her, and it was difficult to say 
whether Edward’s emotions were those of plea- ; 
sure or regret when he learned her declining 3 
health. Her society still continued to be courted } 
as much as ever, but she had, according to rumor, 
declined more than one advantageous offer. At § 
length it was reported that she was engaged to a ; 
wealthy and high-born gentleman of that city, by 
the name of Stanhope. 

Two years had now elapsed since the separa- 
tion of Edward and Isabel, when, one day in the { 
height of the season, the former stopped at Sara- } 
toga. Late in the evening he was returning to } 
his hotel, when he saw a couple engaged in deep ; 
conversation, who had apparently just emerged { 
from the ball-room. Hecame upon them so sud- 
denly at the angle of the house, that, after the 
first word, delicacy forbade him to advance, and 
he could scarcely retreat without arresting atten- 
tion; so the only thing left for him to do was to 
stand in the shadow of a neighboring column, till 
the party moved away. The gentleman had just 
finished speaking, and, after a slight hesitation, 
the lady replied. The first tone of that voice 
thrilled through every vein of the unwilling lis- 
tener, for it was that of Isabel Percival. 

‘¢T will answer you, Mr. Stanhope,” she said, 
‘with the frankness your generous nature de- 
serves. You have told me you love me; and I 
reply that I cannot return your affection because 
I once loved another. I have seen, with regret, 
your preference for me, and had hoped you 
would spare us both the pain of this hour. For 
that purpose I left Boston. But you have fol- 
lowed me here, and perhaps it is for the best that 
you should know all.” 

There was a short silence, and then the gentle- 
man spoke, in a voice quivering with emotion. 

‘* Tacquit you, dear Miss Percival, of all trifling. 
You have never shown me encouragement. It has 
been my own folly. But is there no hope? You 
say you once loved another: you have always 
looked sad: is—is the object of that affection no 
more, and does it preclude any second passion ?” 

‘You deserve perfect frankness,” was the 
reply, ‘‘for I can truly say your really noble 
character has filled me with sentiments of the 
highest esteem. But you will know the hope- 
lessness of your suit, and do justice to my con- 
duct, when I tell you that I once loved, and 
believed it was returned. The gentleman was 
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then wealthy, but subsequently became poor. He 
refused, after this, to fulfil his vows; for he, per- 
haps, wished a richer bride. But I had loved him 
long and with all a woman’s first, uncalculating 
affection. Unjust, mercenary as he was, I love 
him still.” 

A deep sigh was the gentleman’s answer. 
Then he said, in a voice of commisseration, 
‘¢my dear Miss Percival, let me be your friend. 
Yeu do not wish to rejoin that gay crowd: I will 
accompany you to the private door, by which you 


} may gain your room unobserved.” 


The conversation and the departure of the two, 
passed by Edward like a dream. He was amazed, 
bewildered, and then conscience-stricken. Often, 
of late, an uneasy fear had perplexed him lest his 
note to Isabel might have been too haughty ; and 
now the truth broke on him. He slept little that 
night, but, next morning, before Isabel could know 
of his arrival, sent her a note explaining all, beg- 
ging forgiveness for the past and soliciting an in- 
terview. What passed there our readers may 
imagine. It is enough for this narrative to record 
that, in the autumn, Isabel and Edward met at 
the altar, and that she had recovered her health 
and possessed more than her early beauty. 

But they had learned one lesson they never 
forget, and thenceforth a full and mutual con- 
fidence was theirs. 


MY VERSE: TO L—. 
BY MRS. H. LIGHTHIPE. 


My verse is like a simple harp, 
A pleasant music giving forth; 
A gentle murmuring from its strings— 
But yet its strain is little worth— 
It hears all nature’s warblings, 
Her notes of sympathy and love— 
It feels the beauty that doth dwell 
Below, around us and above— 
It knows of rich, deep harmonies, 
And beautiful the tones might be 
Had I the power to give them life, 
Could I but wake their melody. 


My verse is like the quiet breeze 
That greeteth thee at early morn; 
Tt passed above the lily’s couch, 
And by the violets newly born. 
It knew the scent of the full rose, 
And the rich jessamine’s perfumed touch; 
But ah! too timid was its breath, 
It could not, dared not, rifle such, 
But humbly, with its gentle force, 
It roameth ever wild and free; 
And all it gathers in its course, 
It kindly, gladly brings to thee. 
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AUTOGRAPHS 
OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Tue belief has been more than once expressed, 
that the handwriting of a person is an index to his 
or her character. But the remark is an instance 
of what Lord Bacon quaintly calls ‘‘an idol of 
the den;” in other words it is a deduction from 
too scanty an array of facts. Examples might 
be quoted, here and there, where some traces of 
the general character of a person can be detected 
in the autograph; but generally the habit of hur- 
ried copying with those who frequently use the 
pen, and the mannerism acquired in schools which 
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so often clings to those who write but rarely, pre- 
vents any marked and distinguishing peculiarity 
in the signature. 

Authors, however, have more character in their 
handwriting than other persons, probably because 
their genius is more peculiar and marked. Of 
the great names of this century Bulwer is most 
remarkable for the similarity between his auto- 
graph and style. In our own country we might 
quote Bryant, Longfellow, Kennedy, and numer- 
ous others as examples of a like resemblance be- 
tween the handwriting and the author’s general 
style, using that word, as before, in its most com- 
prehensive sense. Our readers will be able to 
trace the characteristics of their favorite authors 
in many of the following autographs. 


- 


No woman has done more for her sex than this , rated by our children, exemplifying the solemn 


} yet touching words of Scripture, ‘‘ Blessed are 


estimable and beloved lady. Her high poetical 3 
talents, the purity of her every thought and word, } the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest from 
her motherly character, and her devotion to all their labors, and their works do follow them!” 
good works, endear her to the community, and } It would be needless, in this place, for us to quote 
give her a standing which, in one sense, is unap- ; the titles of the volumes of her collected poems; 


proachable. We doubt whether there is any one Those who 
of her sex who possesses an equal influence. Her 


for they are in every one’s memory. 
would peruse a criticism on her genius are refer- 


tage, and wherever they go carry ‘healing on } the present year. They will there, too, find a 
their wings.” Long after she shall have been delightful sketch of a visit paid to her at her cot- 


writings cheer the afflicted in mansion and cot- red to the February number of this magazine for 
2 

3 

2 

gathered to her rest her memory will be vene- tage in Hartford, Connecticut. 


HF Goutee. 


Miss Gould deservedly ranks among the best rythm are excellent. She has been quite success- 
poets of her sex in America. Her native place, } ful in several playful pieces: among these we may 
we believe to be Newburyport, Mass. A late | name ‘‘The Frost” as a favorable specimen of 
edition of her poems appeared in three volumes, $her talents. Miss Gould’s popularity is of long 
Boston, 1842. They consist chiefly of fugitive ; standing, and as it has continued undiminished, 
subjects, on every day themes, and are distin- $ notwithstanding the many sister aspirants who 
guished by fancy and sweetness. There is, at } have lately arisen to contend with her for the 
times, a carelessness in her choice of words which ; laurel wreath, we may safely accord her an ex- 


might be obviated; but generally her diction and } alted rank among our female poets. 


have appeared hitherto. She is a close observer, 
walk in literature. No one can write such home- } graphic in her descriptions, possessed of a warm 
stories, if we may coin a phrase. Her novel of } and benevolent heart, and, by maintaining the 
‘Hope Leslie,” one of the sweetest things in the } equipoise of her mind under every circumstance, 
language, first assured her fame; and she has } is always just. Some of the most natural as well 
since occupied, without a compeer, the exalted } as lovely female characters in fiction are to be 
niche to which it raised her. Some of her later } found in her novels. She is daughter of the late 
writings, perhaps, are inferior to those which } Judge Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, Mass. 


Miss Sedgwick is without a rival in her peculiar 
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Mrs. Stephens is well known to the readers of 
this, and other magazines, for, since her first 
appearance as a writer many years ago in Port- 
land, Me., she has been continually before the 
public. Her tales, sketches and poetry would, 
by this time, fill several volumes. 


panion,” then one of those of ‘‘Graham’s Maga- 


zine,”’ and she is now occupied as editor of this ; 


periodical. 
Copley,” ‘Malina Gray,’ 


Among her best tales are ‘Alice 
’ 


of this magazine. 
and hurried, betraying the agitation with which 


She was, for ° 
many years, the editor of ‘*The Ladies’ Com- ° 


and ‘Anna Taylor,” 
the last of which appeared in the fourth volume : 
Her manuscript is impetuous ‘ 


$ she writes; and the paper often bears other evi- 
; dences of the intensity of her feelings. The three 
$ tales that we have mentioned are tragic; but her 
3 * Johnsons,” ‘¢‘ The Patch-Work Bed Quilt,” and 
> ** Aunt Patty,” in a lighter vein, are preferred, 
by many, to her more serious compositions. Mrs. 
Stephens is possessed of unusual sensibility, as 
> her writings show—of great energy, which, we 
think, her autograph betrays—and of the keenest 
observation. Of her rank as a writer of romance, 
it does not become us here to speak, lest our voice 
should be thought too friendly. We can safely 
leave the appreciation of her genius to our rea- 
’ ders. 


SPaa/t heb 


Miss Leslie had won a reputation before many 
of the now popular authors had begun to write. 


Her ‘“‘Mrs. Washington Potts,’’ with which all ; 
are, or should be acquainted, may be taken for a ° 


favorable specimen of her style. She is an acute 
observer, especially of the foibles of mankind, 
and wields a satirical pen with singular keenness 
and force. Of late years she has not written as 
much as formerly, but many of her stories still 
show a nice perception of character, great powers 
of description, and a happy mastery of the art of 


There is much in her MS. that is cha- 
2 racteristic : its neatness and angularity especially 
will, at once, arrest observation. Miss Leslie 
has generally contributed to ‘*The Gift,” and 
Mr. Godey’s ‘‘Lady’s Book;’’ but in January, 
1813, she began a magazine, published by Mr. 
> McMichael, under the name of ‘Miss Leslie’s 
} Magazine.” At the close of the year, however, 
; she abandoned it; and we believe now confines 
’ herself to her usual publishing house. She is a 
{ sister of Leslie, the celebrated painter. 


ridicule. 
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Mrs. Kirkland, under the assumed name of 
“Mary Clavers,” has attained deserved celebrity 
as the author of ‘“‘A New Home,” and “ Forest 
Life.” Her authorship of these books has, how- 
ever, been long generally acknowledged, though 
she still retains the ‘‘xom de guerre,” az a con- 
venient signature. 


K. in intellect and acquirements. Her first essay 


was written without any view to publication; but } 
when the urgency of those who saw it in MS.,} severe walks of literature. 


Few of her sex equal Mrs. ; 


‘ truthfulness, and graphic pictures ensured it in- 
stantly high popularity. Perhaps her later produc- 
tions want the freshness of her first book; but, even 
after this admission, she remains without a rival 
in her peculiar style. Her autograph is dashing 
yet elegant; in it we can trace a refined woman, 
independence of character, energy and boldness. 
High as Mrs. K.’s reputation as a writer is, she is 
capable of winning as lofty a standing in the more 
She resided, for a 


induced her to give it to the world, its humor, } while, ia Michigan, but now lives in New York. 


Ld 


Mrs. Ellet is favorably known to our readers. 
Besides being an effective romance writer, she is 
a poet of much merit. Her native place is the 


town of Sodus, on the margin of Lake Ontario, ° 


where her father was a physician. She now re- 
sides in South Carolina, her husband being a pro- 


fessor in Columbia College. Her knowledge 


ELLF 


of foreign languages, especially of German and 
} Italian, is unusually accurate; and she has, per- 
’ haps, no equal, as she certainly has no superior 
as a prose translator from either of these tongues. 
; A volume of her poems was published at Phila- 
3 delphia in 1835.’ One of her best pieces is ‘‘ Lake 
‘ Ontario.” Her MS. is clear and elegant. 
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Mrs. Embury has written so voluminously, and 
for so many years that every one acquainted with 
our periodical literature is fully aware of her 
merits and defects. In 1828 she published a} 
volume entitled ‘‘Guido, and other poems, by } 
Ianthe,” and has been almost constantly ned 
contributing, in prose and verse, to the journals. } 
Her poems are neat, and some of them forcible. } 
But it is on her shorter romances that her fame 
chiefly rests. These are usually written in the 
narrative style, are based on events of ordinary 
life, and inculcate some moral. Perhaps no author 
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is more equal at all times. We know of very 


few of her stories that do not show merit, but 


we know few that rise to the highest walks of 
romance. This, possibly, may arise from the 
purely narrative style which she adopts, and which 
is confessedly inferior to a mixture of the dra- 
matic and narrative forms for producing powerful 
effects. The autograph, as well as the general 
style of Mrs. E., show a highly cultivated taste. 
She is a native of the city of New York, and now 
resides in Brooklyn, Long Island. One of her 
best poems is on the Duke of Reichstadt. 


peared in the fourth volume of this magazine. 
She is certainly one of our most graceful writers, } 
and, in her articles, unites to the refinement of > 
the woman the playfulness and impulsiveness of > 
the girl. Her maiden name was Locke, and she 3 
is a native of New England. She began to write } 
when quite young, and has already published 3 
several volumes of poems: one of these which 
appeared in London was highly praised there. ; 
Mrs. O. has also written numerous tales for the } 
magazines, but, though a charming story-teller, 
she does not succeed as well as in poetry. Her 


An extended notice of this delightful poet ap- 
3 
3 


ww 





sketches want character and plot, though we 
could point out exceptions in some of her ro- 
mances. But, perhaps, she makes amends in 
the freshness of many of her thoughts, in the 
delightful playfulness of her style, and in the 
almost child-like innocence and grace of some 
of her heroines. It is in song-writing, however, 
that she excels. Many of her lays, flung off at 
random, are exquisite bits of sentiment and fancy, 
wedded to liquid harmony. There is, we think, 
little of her character as a writer to be detected 
in her autograph. It bears, however, some re- 
semblance to that of Longfellow. 


Of Mrs. Welby we spoke, at Iength, in our last 
volume. Her position as a poet is deservedly 
high. With a luxuriant imagination, a fine dic- 
tion, and a nice ear for rythm, she has, in the 


space of but a few years, risen to an exalted rank 
among her sister poets. She is still young, and 
much may be hoped from her more matured 
powers. 


Lyla. Shore re 


Mrs. Peirson has written some of the sweetest } 
poetry of the day; but her stories are not so meri- 
torious, being sometimes crude and overstrained. : 
She is, however, author of many which are highly } 
popular. Mrs. P. is a resident of Liberty, Pa., } 
the centre of a wild and comparatively unsettled 
district, and labors under many disadvantages 
from which her sister authors generally are ex- { 
empt. Her life appears to have been checkered ; 





with sorrow even from childhood; but against 
all she has borne up with fortitude and resigna- 
tion. No collected edition of her works has yet 
appeared; but, at an early day, we shall in a 
critique on her writings present our readers with 
some of the best of her poems. Her composi- 
tions hitherto have been published chiefly in 
‘‘The Southern Literary Messenger.” She cer- 
tainly has much genius. 
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Miss Bogart is a daughter of the late Rev. Dr. , 
Bogart, of New York city. She has written both } 
in prose and verse: much of the latter appeared in § 


the N. Y. Mirror over the signature of ‘‘ Fstelle.”’ 
One of the sweetest poems of the day, ‘‘ He came 
too late, &c.,” is from her pen, 


Miss Lawson is comparatively a young writer; } 
but those acquainted with the periodical literature ; 
of the last three years have had abundant evidence } 
of her genius. She is a Philadelphian, and still 
very young. To name the many fine poems of 
which she is the author would require more space } 
than we can here bestow : we may refer, however, ; 


Mrs. Hale was one of the first of her sex in ; 
this country to appear as an author, and by her 
example and influence to overthrow the then 
popular prejudice that a woman of intellect was 
necessarily a ‘‘blue stocking.” 
much and variously. She projected and sustained } 
‘‘ The Ladies’ American Magazine,” until it was ‘ 


She has written { 


} editor. 
> novel of ‘‘ Norwood,” for ‘‘ Sketches of American 


to “I Met Him in the Crowd To-Night,” ‘* The 
Haunted Heart,” and several pieces published in 
this magazine, to show the delicacy, fancy, and 


’ earnestness which characterize her genius. In the 
; course of our present volume we shall give a more 


extended and discriminating notice of her poems, 
under the popular head of ‘‘Our Female Poets.” 


: EL 


united to Mr. Godey’s ‘‘ Lady’s Book,” of which 
she then became, and has since continued, the 
We are indebted to her for the excellent 


Character,’’ and for several valuable works which 
she has edited. Her maiden name was Buell. 
One of her best poems is ‘‘ The Sight of Home.” 


This lady is a resident of Wolfboro’, N. H., and ; 
is one of our most popular writers. She has pub- 5 
lished chiefly through the medium of the maga- $ 


zines. Her fugitive tales, sketches and poems 


@ 


ii 


Mrs. Nichols has been, for several years, a con- { 
tributor, both in prose and verse, to the maga- 
zines; and has lately published, at Cincinnati, a ° 
volume of her collected poems. She is a graceful ° 
and elegant writer. Her imagination is not lofty, * 


Aba 


would make several good-sized volumes. Her 
writings are gerferally of a practical cast, are 
on subjects of every day life, and are not unlike 
those of Mrs. Annan. 





but she has a chastened fancy, delicacy of senti- 


} ment, and skill in versification. Her reputation 


rests principally on her poems. She is a resident 
of the great West, where she stands next to Mrs. 


Welby as a poet. 


Mrs. Loud is of Philadelphia, in which city } 
most of her life has been spent; but she has now 3} 
removed to a wild and thinly settled region in ; 
Florida, of which she has lately written some ; 


delightful sketches. But it is as a poet that she 
is most widely known. Several of her composi- 
tions in verse are truly beautiful. We believe 
she has never collected her poems into a volume. 
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This lady was, a few years ago, a constant } best. She also edited several annuals. No col- 
contributor to the magazines and other periodi- : lected edition of her writings has ever been pub- 
cals, and has written many elegant poems, of : lished. Miss Waterman has lately married a 
which ‘‘ Brother, Come Home,” is, perhaps, the © gentleman by the name of Esling. 


Mrs. Stedman is the author of several poems, ’She is now married for the second time, and 
which have appeared in ‘‘ The Knickerbocker,” ; writes occasionally under her new name, Mrs. 
and other magazines. Her verses are graceful. ‘ Kinney. ’ 


Mrs. Annan is a very popular writer. Her } in which she has attempted a tragic story. The 
tales are usually on subjects of every day life. 3 apparently inexhaustible stores of her imagination 
The characters are generally well drawn, and ; enable her to write frequently without repeating 
the conversations skilfully managed, but her ; herself; and, perhaps, no writer is more volumi- 
plots are often strained, and her incidents some- ; nous unless it be Mrs. Stephens or Mrs. Embury. 
times improbable. She has a keen eye for the } Mrs. Annan is a resident, and we believe, a native 
ridiculous, but is distinguished for humor rather ’ of Baltimore, where her husband is now a physi- 
than for wit. We do not recollect any instance } cian. Her MS. is clear and weighty. 




















Of Mrs. Dinnies as a poet we spoke at length ; in the May number, of judging of Mrs. D.'s 
in our last number. She now resides in St. $ powers as a prose writer. We have secured 
Louis, Mo. Her genius is essentially feminine, ; her as a permanent contributor, and hereafter 
and has an earnestness which is always charac- ; articles from her, both in prose and verse, will 
teristic of an original and self-sustained mind. ; appear frequently in our pages. This is the first 
The readers of this magazine had an opportunity, magazine she writes for. 





Along the moon’s blue pathway, 
Their fitful shadows fling, 
O’er the pellucid streamlet, 


SUMMER EVENING. 


— PLD 





PE SAPS oTes SE h Where low the willow bends, 
*Tis a balmy, summer evening, And at its root the violet 
And all is calm and still, Abroad its fragrance sends. 
Yet, stealing through the silence The loveliness and beauty 
There comes a low, sweet thrill, Of such a balmy eve 
That seems the far-off echo Around the heart, in silence, 
Of the lay that fairies sing, A web of magic weave; 
When they dance by mellow moonlight And sad, yet pleasant eaetiliees 
Round the merry greenwood ring. Of our spring-time do they bring, 
The clouds of gold and crimson In a voice like the low rattle 
Are growing faint and dim, Of the ring-dove’s brooding wing. 
_ And in the eastern heaven Amid the depths of ether 
The moon's broad, yellow rim, The stars begin to shine, 
O’er the ancient wood is peering, Like the golden fires just kindled 
Where the maple, beech and pine, Upon some seraph’s shrine; 


Against the clear horizon 


And they slowly brigh 
Trace a dark and waving line. predesthpen reat Aer. cart 


And their mystic glories blend, 
And now the clouds that hover, May the heart to Him, who made them, 
Like birds of sgfiwy wing, In adoration bend. 
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AUNT PATTY AT BONE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


You should have seen how warm and snug 
aunt Patty’s house looked in the winter; the 
cellar windows were all banked up, the barn- 
yard levelled down with straw, and the barn 
itself so completely crammed that tufts of hay 
and unthreshed rye protrnded through the cre- 
vices of the great folding doors, and in some 
places seemed almost forcing the clap-boards 
from their fastenings. It would have done your 
heart good to see the great golden and crimson 
ears of corn gleaming through the lattice work 
of the grain-house! Then the fat cows and lazy 
oxen basking in the sun and chewing their cuds 
so quietly and contented, it was a picture of 
comfort and thrift that you would have gone ten 
miles to see, providing you have a love for these 
things—which youn have of course, or you will 
fling aunt Patty aside after this first sentence. 
The only uncomfortable things about the house 
were the six lombardy poplars, rooted firm and 
upright in the snow, and shivering in the wind 
like so many old maids forced to stand in the 
cold, without cloaks, and terrified with the idea 
that the gentlemen who looked that way would 
think very strange of it—but a spruce tree close 
by with a rose-bush laden with bright, red ber- 
ries, which was haunted by snow-birds all winter 
long, served to keep the poplars in countenance; 
while a pet sheep, and the troop of hens that roved 
at large in the. door-yard and garden left their 
tracks in the snow, and sometimes filled the 
bright, clear atmosphere with homely music, 
cheerful if not harmonious. 

Then there was the wood-pile at the back- 
door rolled together like a mountain—‘‘ the ash 
leach” heaped full and ready for soap making 
the moment spring opened. There was a kennel 
for the toothless and half blind house dog, with 
all sorts of preparation for winter comfort which 
man or animal could desire. 

Half a dozen of us village girls, as I have said 
in some other place, made a kind of extempora- 
neous home with aunt Patty. We spent almost 
every winter evening at her fire-side, and it 
sometimes happened—I beg the reader to be- 
lieve it was purée accident always—that some 
three or four of the other sex would drop in and 
make themselves quite at home also. Of course 
we were very much astonished at this coinci- 
dence of taste and circumstance, and when these 
strange things began to happen frequently, we 
became a little superstitious, and went again 
and again to be certain if there really was a 
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destiny in it or not, a question that has not been 
thoroughly settled in my mind to this day. 

One evening it was freezing cold, and just 
after we had assembled in the long kitchen which 
aunt Patty used in winter as a setting-room, a 
storm came up that precluded all hopes of mas- 
culine society that evening. The wind howled 
around the house like an animal eager for its 
prey; hail and snow rattled against the windows, 
while the fretful and half whispered moaning of 
the poplars as they complained to the rough ele- 
ments, came dismally to our ears. 

But what cared we for the storm! There was 
a blazing pile of hickory crackling cheerily in the 
great kitchen chimney: and a japan tray filled with 
luscious red apples stood on the hearth, the fruit 
mellowing in the warm fire-light. An old China 
pitcher filled to the brim with cider, occupied one 
corner, close by the footstool which supported the 
two plump feet that were peeping from beneath 
the cane-colored skirt of highly pressed flannel 
which always composed the winter dress of aunt 
Patty. 

Our joyous company sat around the huge chair 
so completely filled by the good-natured old maid 
that a little of the oaken back alone could be seen 
rising, like a half spread fan, above her broad 
shoulders. We all had our knitting work, but 
one or two only were busy with it. Two of the 
girls were counting apple-seeds and naming them 
for each other. One was standing up in front of 
the fire with a foot on the lower round of her 
chair, winding a skein of stocking-yarn which 
she had placed on the back, after tiring out a 


sweet-tempered girl who had been holding it till . 


her arms ached. Another, Lizzy Parks, the most 
mischievous, talkative, insinuating creature that 
you ever saw, sat on the dye-tub caressing aunt 
Patty’s cat, who erected her ears at every touch 
of that slender hand, and gave out a sleepy pur 
which would have made a less excitable party 
drowsy to hear. Nowand then Lizzy would steal 
a sly glance at us from under her long eye-lashes, 
and then fall to caréssing the cat again demurely 
as the animal herself. We knew what was coming 
and waited the event, for when Lizzy Parks took 
to conciliating the old maid’s favorite, it was a 
sure preliminary to some request, which was very 
likely to be refused unless great tact and discre- 
tion was exercised in making it. 

‘Do put those tongs in the fire!” exclaimed 
Lizzy all at once, lifting puss from her lap, and 
resting her damask cheek lovingly against its soft 
fur a moment before she deposited the sleepy 
animal at aunt Patty’s feet. ‘‘I declare if it 
were not for me dear aunt Patty would never 
get the least attention.” 

Lizzy thrust the hea¥#firon tongs into a glowing 
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bed of embers as she spoke, and then crossing the , 
kitchen to a corner cupboard, she opened the sash i 
door and come forward holding an old fashioned { 
mug of gilded China in one hand and a small 
wooden box in the other. 

She opened the box, took the silver spoon from 
the cider pitcher, and measuring it even full of 
ginger dropped it into the mug, and lifting the } 
pitcher began slowly stirring the fluid as it flowed 
in a stream of liquid amber from one vessel to the 
other. 

“There now for the tongs!” she exclaimed } 
eagerly, shading her pretty face with one hand } 
as she took the red fhot implements from the fire 
and thrust them into the brimming mug. The 
cider hissed and gurgled for half a minute, the 
rich fluid rose creaming to the brim till a drop or 
two run over, then she withdrew the tongs, lifted 
the mug between her little hands, and held it to 
aunt Patty’s lips. 

Aunt Patty had been watching these move- 
ments with a pleasant gleam of the eye, and a { 
slight, eager curve of her plump lips that bespoke 
her interest in the object; and when the beverage 
was lifted to her mouth, her round face grew bright 
and rosy in the fire-light. She dropped the knit- 
ting-work in her lap, lifted both hands to the 
mug, and by the rise and fall of her double chin 
you might have counted every slow and deliberate 
swallow as she luxuriated at least two minutes in 
her favorite beverage. 
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‘‘ There girls,’’ exclaimed Lizzy, as aunt Patty 
drew a deep breath and resigned the half empty ; 
mug into her hands. ‘ Pass round the apples once } 
more, and then aunt Patty will tell us about Mr. 
Smith she saw down in York. This is just the 
night for it. Everything snug and comfortable, 
and no danger of the young men dropping in to 
intercept us.”’ 

Aunt Patty shook her head. ‘No, no, not to- 
night, the storm is enough to make one melan- 
choly without talking of old times,” she muttered. ‘ 
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once, very willing to stand the test, for as both 
ends of the rind were curled opposite ways it 
was next to impossible that any letter except an 
S could be formed by it. 

‘“‘And you, aunt Patty,” said Lizzy, holding 
up the crimson rind, and swinging it slowly 
round her head—‘‘do you agree to it?” 

“Yes,” said aunt Patty innocently, ‘‘out of 


} twenty-four letters I stand a good chance. If it 


comes an § [’Il tell the story.” 

Before she had done speaking Lizzy swung the 
apple skin over her head for the third time, and 
it dropped at aunt Patty’s feet a perfect S, and 
very pretty S. 

‘*Now did you ever!” exclaimed the old maid, 
bending forward and gazing at the phenomena. 
‘*Tt beats all—who would a thought it!” 

‘“‘There, I thought how it would be,’ said 
Lizzy sententiously, ‘‘come, girls, let us all take 
our knitting-work while aunt Patty begins.” 

We sat down, gathered our work together, and 
in a few minutes there was no sound to interrupt 


‘aunt Patty in her story save the click of our 
; needles around the hearth, and the storm raging 


without. 

‘¢Well,”? commenced aunt Patty, thrusting her 
needle in the crimson sheath at her side, and 
winding the yarn round her finger: ‘‘If you 
must hear it, the sooner it is over the better: but 
I never saw such a set of torments in my life— 


‘ when you take a thing into your heads there is 
$ no getting rid of you. 


‘¢ Well, as I was a saying, it was—let me see— 
yes, it was the very next summer after my visit 
to New York when par received a letter from 
young Mr. Smith, saying that his health had 
been delicate for some months, and if par would 
like it he thought of coming up into Connecticut 
and making his home with us awhile. 

‘*T could hardly breathe while par was reading 
the letter: when he got through and laid it among 
his old papers in the desk, I went and took it slyly 


‘Dear aunt Patty there could not be a better } away and read it over a thousand times before I 
time,” we all exclaimed, ‘‘the storm is just the } went to bed. I slept with it in my bosom all that 
thing. It makes us enjoy the bright, warm fire a night, but instead of dreaming I lay awake till 
thousand times more than usual. Come now, be broad day thinking of him, and almost crazy with 
good-natured this once, you promised to give us ; the hope of seeing him once more. I don’t be- 
this story about Mr. Smith, and we have waited { lieve that I had been an hour without thinking of 
a long time—remember that.” ; him since my return home, and yet it was with 

Still the old maid shook her head. $a sort of sorrowful feeling as if I had buried a 

‘I'll settle it, wait a minute,” cried Lizzy, } friend; but now when he was coming—when the 
dexterously peeling an apple in a way that left paper his hand had touched lay against my heart 
the rind one entire chain in her hand: ‘see, I § —you needn’t smile, girls, I wasn’t half so fleshy 
will fling this over my head, if it falls in an S ? as I am now—well, it seemed as if every line 
aunt Patty shall tell us the story about her city was playing over it like flashes of fire, and as if 
lover, if it forms any other letter we will promise ? my heart would never beat regularly again. Did 
not to tease her: will ee: to this allof you?” $ he come to see me? I kept asking myself that 


‘Certainly, yes—yes,™we exclaimed all at } question every ten minutes for a fortnight. 
Vout. VI—3 
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‘« By and by another letter came—he would be 
at our house in a few days—I thought I should 
have died, it‘made me feel so dreadfully when 


the time drew near. I began to get anxious about 3 
the way we lived, and tried and tried to persuade > 


par into buying some new things for the house, 
but par was awful sot when he took a notion 
into his head, and says he every time I mentioned 
the subject says he, 

‘«¢ Patty, child, don’t make a fool of yourself. 
The house is good enough for your mother and 


me, and I rather guess it will have to answer for ; 
our company. Besides that, Patty, if I were to » 
spend all I’m worth on the old house you could ° 
no more make it appear like cousin Smith’s than ° 


you could make cheese out of chalk. Act natural, 


Patty—act natural! and if you’ve a good heart 
and pretty tolerable common sense, there is no | 
danger but the highest of them will respect you, { 


and a great deal more than if you tried to be 
what you never was brought up to.’ 

‘*Well, par would not help me a mite, so I 
was obliged to get along as well as I could—we 
put out the dimity curtains to bleach for the bed 
in our spare room, and I took the skirt to mar’s 


wedding gown, whitened it up and ruffled it } 


round one of our smallest kitchen tables, and set 
it under the looking-glass, just as I’d seen one at 
cousin Smith’s. Louisa knit new fringe for the 
window curtains, and without letting par know it 


I took this great China pitcher—standing here } 


just now with the cider in it—and the punch 
bow! still in the cupboard yonder, and set them 
on a little table for Mr. Smith to wash in, for I 
was afraid he might think we had been brought 
up in the woods if he had to wash in the stoop 
and wipe on the roller towel, with the work hands, 
every morning as we did. I cut off half the piece 
of hard soap from par’s shaving-box, though I 
knew that he would make an awful noise when 
he found it out—and set it on the table in one of 
mar’s best saucers, and after I’d covered the 
table up with our finest home-spun towels, it 
looked good as new I can tell you. We scrub- 
bed the floor till it was white as snow, and when 
Louisa had fastened the curtains to her liking, 
filled the fire-place with white pine and wild 
honey-suckle branches, and had woven a heap 
of asparagus all heavy with bright berries among 
the curlicwes over the looking-glass, the chamber 
was nice enough for a king, I can tell you—there 
‘was not a speck of dirt from one end to the other, 
everything was span clean, and as white as a half 
blown lily—but Louisa always put the finishing 
touch on everything. While I was taking mar up 
to see how we had fixed things, she went down 
into the garden and came in with her apron full 
of roses to put on the toilet, for that is the name 
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; they give the tables in white dresses down in 
> York. 
3 “Did I ever tell you how dreadful handsome 
our Louisa was. That day she was all in white, 
her short-gown was rather coarse, but she had 
worked a vine down the front, and ruffled it all 
; round. The weather was. warm, and it was 
; thrown open at the neck, while the sleeves only 
: came to her elbow, not quite low enough to hide 
the dimples when she moved her arm. She had 
> set down on the stairs to tie up her roses, and 
you could see the pink shadows floating over her 
round arms while she was sorting the flowers 
from her lap. She had a lot of them, I can tell 
you, and every time she took up the folds of her 
’ dimity skirt and shook the pile together; we could 
see her two little, naked feet as white as her 
dress, except that they were just then a little 
rosy with the heat—for we did not wear stockings 
in the summer time those days, and Louisa had 
left her shoes down in the entry as she came in. 

‘Mar and I stood watching her over the banis- 
; ters when we heard the gate shut, and somebody 
coming up the door-yard. Louisa did not seem 
to mind it at first, but all at once she started so 
quickly that halfsthe roses went dancing down 
stairs: she lifted her foot to spring away, 
then seemed to remember for the first time that 
she had no shoes on, and sat down blushing all 
over, and almost crying. The fromt door was 
open, and there, as true as I live, stood young 
Mr. Smith looking right straight at Leuisa, and 
smiling as if he did not guess that she was only 
our help. I declare I trembled like a leaf, and 
it seemed as if I should drop when I run to my 
room and called mar to help me slick up a little. 

“By and bye I went down, and there was 
} Louisa setting in the out-room with Mr. Smith, 
as independent as could be. She had contrived 

to get her shoes on: but she kept changing color 
2 as if something was the matter with her yet. 
? ‘I felt awfully. What would Mr. Smith think 
at the idea of setting there in our out-room so 
sociable when he come to find out that Louisa 
was only our help. I could have fainted away 
right there just as well as not. Mr. Smith seemed 
very glad to see me. He shook hands with mar 
and kissed me right before her. You can’t think 
how frightened I was. It seemed as if I should 
blush myself to death: and there sat Louisa blush- 
ing too, I don’t know what for, it was no concern 
of hers! 

“Tt was getting near dinner time, and we had 
nothing cooked but hashed fish and an Indian 
pudding, for par had gone off to the upper farm 
with his work hands, and we had nothing but 
a pecked up a was but one work 
hand near the hou clever creature as ever 
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lived, that hung about and did chores for us all 
the year round. While mar was talking with 
Mr. Smith I went out—Louisa, she followed me, 
and then I up and told her a piece of my mind, 
about her setting down to entertain my company. 
‘Now,’ says I, ‘Miss Louisa it is high time that 
you should learn to know your place. Hired 
help never think of setting down in the room 


with company, or even at the table in York,’ says 3 


I, ‘and there is no sense in your setting yourself 


’ up to be better than the rest of them.’ 


‘Louisa turned pale, and I saw the tears fill 


her soft eyes, but they didn’t seem to tonch my > 


feelings just then, and says I, ‘now while Mr. 


Smith is here you can eat with the work folks, } 


and if we want anything you can run in to help 
us to it, and then go away again.’ 
‘*¢You have always been kind to me, Patty,’ 


says slie, shutting her eyelids quick to break up 


the tears that were just falling—‘I did not expect 
this, but if you insist on it I will not complain!’ 

‘‘T began to feel sorry for her, and says I— 

‘¢¢Well; I don’t want to be hard with you, only 
just stay in the kitchen and see to things*-perhaps 
Mike will wait on the table—it is more génteel to 
have a man after all.’ 

‘* So out I went to find Mike; he was swingeing 
flax in the barn-yard. When I told him what I 


wanted he sat down on the flax-break and wiped } 


his forehead with his sleeve, and seemed loth to 
speaksout. By and bye says he— 


‘*¢ Welt, Patty, I wasn’t born to be a servant } 
to servants, or a slave to any one; but seeing as 5 
it’s you I’ll come in and give you a helping hand.’ $ 


‘* So rolling down his sleeves he shook the dust 
from his clothes, and went round to the well to 
Wash up. 

‘‘ Louisa had set the table in the out-room: the 
cloth was like a sheet of snow, and everything 
looked nice as when she put it on the table. But 
I could see that she felt bad yet. Her eyes were 
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‘**Now do be careful,’ says I,.turning back, 
‘try and be genteel this once, and I’ll give you 
a double bladed knife the first time we send eggs 
and butter to the store.’ 

‘** Never fear me,’ says Mike, putting one hand 

; deep in his pocket as if he felt the knife there 
; already. 

3 “TI went into the out-room again to see if 
} everything was ready for dinner: Lonisa had 
> boiled some fresh eggs and made a sauce for 
2 
2 
> 
> 
2 


$ 


; the pudding, and everything looked very genteel 
; considering. There was a plate of hashed fish 
nicely browned over at one end of the table, with 
a dish of eggs on one side of it, and a plate of rye 
bread on the other. In the middle of the table 
stood the pudding trembling in the dish where it 
had just been turned from the bag, and breaking 
open a trifle on one side till you could see its heart 
as light as a cork and yellow as gold. Around 
it stood plates of pickles, a little ball of butter 
stamped on the top with a bird perched on a 
branch, and notched round the edges, besides 
preserved plumbs and quinces without end. 

‘‘ Mike come in and stood looking to see what 
chair Mr. Smith would take. Mar didn’t seem 
to know what he was there for, and says she— 

‘¢¢Set by and help yourself, Mr. Smith. a 
; yourself to home while you are here.’ 

‘¢ We sat down to the table all but Louisa, and 
; she went away up stairs and had a good crying 
: spell, I dare say. 
‘‘The minute Mr. Smith sat down Mike took 
his plate and heaped a great pile of fish on it, 

then he cut an egg through the middle and left 
it to run over the fish, while he took the same 
knife and sliced off the largest end of the pud- 
ding. There was not room enough on the plate, 
so he laid the pudding up over the fish and filled 
3 the edges with preserves. Then he sat the plate 
3 down before Mr. Smith, took up the knife and 

fork, and while he was crossing them over the 
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heavy with tears, and now and then I could see } plate looked at me and winked one eye as much 


her lip tremble—but I kept saying to my heart, 
‘what business has she to set herself up? She 
ought to know her place,’ and so I left her pass 
back and forth without saying a word about any 
thing but the work. 

‘* Before we sat down to dinner, I went out to 
see if Mike was ready. He had his jacket on, 
and had washed himself head and all, till his 
long hair Jay smoothly over his forehead down to 
his eyes, and water was dropping from the ends 
every minute. . 

**¢Now,’ says I, ‘Mike, remember and stand 
behind Mr. Smith’s chair: put everything on his 
plate, and when he stops eating take it away to 
the corner cupboard and Jyaipg a clean one.’ 

‘*¢ Just so,’ says Mike! 


as to say— 

‘*¢T rather think that double bladed knife is 
safe enongh this time anyhow.’ 

‘Then he put both hands on the back of our 
visitor’s chair, and stood up behind him, just 
bending forward a little while he watched Mr. 
Smith as he put the pudding on one side, and 
tried to push the pile of fish away from the pre- 
serves. My face was in a blaze, for I could see 
that cousin Smith had as much as he could do to 
keep from laughing right out—mar, she helped 
herself as if nothing were the matter. I trod on 
her foot and made a sign to Mike that he must 
help us, but she spoke right out— 

‘*¢Good gracious,’ says she, ‘Patty how you 
have hurt my foot,’ and Mike, instead of helping 
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u3, thought that I wanted him to do something 5 
more for Mr. Smith; so he snatched the knife } 
and fork from his hand, and began to mince up } 





and said as if to himself—‘ how fresh and pretty.’ 
I thought he was thinking aloud about me: the 
color burned up to my face, and I began to trem- 





the fish right and left with both elbows squared 
as if he were raking a flower bed. 

‘¢¢ Mike,’ says mar, ‘why on earth don’t you 
get a chair and set to?’ for she couldn’t tell what 
to think of his standing that way, so she moved 
along to make room. Mike shook his head and 


made faces at her while he minced away at the > 
At last he pushed } 


fish more furiously than ever. 
the plate back to Mr. Smith and gave me another 
triumphant look. I really thought I should have 
died on the spot, and it was as much as I-could 
manage to keep from bursting right out a crying. 

‘¢< Mike,’ says I at last, as well as I could speak, 
‘will you help me to some fish?’ 

‘¢¢ Well,’ says Mike, putting his hand into one 
pocket and deliberating half a minute—‘ it wasn’t 
exactly in the bargain that I should wait on the 
women folks too, but if you’ll agree to throw in 
a hand of tobacco with the knife, I won’t be par- 
ticular this once.’ 

‘*Tt really was too bad. I burst out a crying in 
good earnest, left the table and ran up stairs, 


feeling as if I never could speak to cousin Smith } 


again. 

‘‘Poward night par came home with all the 
work hands. Mike told him who had arrived as 
he came through the barn-yard, and in he ran 
without his coat and in his home-spun clothes. 
I went down stairs to beg him to fix up a little: 
but Mr. Smith was standing at the back-door, 
and there were all the workmen round the well, 
close by, washing together out of the tin wash- 
hand-basin, and par in the midst—he come up to 
the stoop, wiped himself on the brown towel, and 
going up to the door shook hands a full minute 
with cousin Smith, and, would you believe it, he 
went right in to supper with the workmen, and 
set down to a dish of cold pork and beans, just as 
if the table hadn’t been set out for us in the spare 
room. I declare it hurts my feelings to say it, 
but Mr. Smith would go in to the kitchen with 
par and set down to the long table. It was too 
much: for just then Louisa came down to supper 
with the hands, and he made room for her be- 
tween himself and par, and helped her to every 
thing as genteely as if she had been a York lady. 


ble, for we were all alone in the room. 

‘*¢What fine cows you have,’ he said at last, 
leaning over the window sill—‘do you go out to 
milk with your mother?’ 

‘«¢Qh, certainly not,’ says I, ‘we leave such 

} work to our help.’ 
}  *T am sorry,’ says he, taking up his hat, ‘the 
air is so sweet, and everything looks so lovely, I 
must run away. Your mother has just taken her 
milking-stool from the fence, I will go and carry 
it for her.’ 

‘*Out he went through the door-yard, and sure 
enough he did carry mar’s stool for her going; 
but when they all come back he had Louisa’s 
} pail foaming over with milk in one hand and 
: her stool in the other. I thought I should have 
dropped down I felt so dreadfully. 

‘¢The next morning mar went up to the kitchen 
chamber where the loom and wheels were kept. 
She had a piece of linen in the gears and wanted 
$ me to goup and wind quills for her, but I just 
} took he¥ on one side and told her not to think of 
such a thing, and made her promise that while 
cousin Smith staid she would never mention 
house-work to me in his hearing. 

‘«She took Louisa up to help her, and I sewed 
a pattern to a piece of muslin, and sat down in 
the out-room with my hair curled and a-silver 
thimble on as if had never done anything but 
work cuffs in my life. Mr. Smith came into 
room, walked up and down awhile, then took a 
paper and read a little; but he seemed restless 
all the time, and at last went up to his room, 
; pretending to want something there. He stajifl 
2 and staid till I thought he must have gone to 
; sleep. 
| began to feel rather lonesome and went up 
} to the kitchen chamber to see how mar got on 
} with her weaving. When I got to the top of the 
} stairs, as true as I live, there was cousin Smith 
> standing by Louisa’s quill wheel, the skein of 
} tow yarn had got tangled on the swifts and he 
; was bending down to help her sit it to rights. I 
} saw his lips move as if he were saying some- 
} thing; but the loom made such a noise I could 
? not hear a word. Louisa did not seem to answer, 
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I rather guess I didn’t speak to Miss Louisa that } but she blushed up to her forehead: there was a 


night again. 

‘*Well, at last milking time came on, I had 
always helped Louisa and mar do up the chores, 
but this time I got my sewing-work and sat down 


> soft sparkle in her eyes as the long lashes drooped 
over them, and a smile just dimpled her lips. I 
would have given all creation only just to have 
known what he was saying. I went down stairs 


by the window as if I had never seen acheese-tub } again and took up my work, but it was a long 


in my life. 


Mr. Smith sat close by me looking } time before I took a stitch, I can tell you. 
out of the window, when he saw Louisa and mar 
go down the yard with their pails. He smiled pened during the f 


‘* Well it is of no telling you all that hap- 


veeks that he staid with 
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us. Every night he was out in the clover lot , 
standing by Louisa while she did her knitting; 
he would eat in the kitchen, and readto her half 
the morning when she was spinning on the little 
flax wheel, though he was obliged to read very 
loud to drown the noise of the flyers. I had made 
him believe that I did not know how to do any 
kind of work, and so there I sat andin the out- 
room working on them concerned “old cuffs and } 





crying my eyes out. 

‘One day I went up stairs to ask mar for 
something. She had gone down to see about } 
dinner, and there was cousin Smith with Louisa 
all alone in the chamber. He was talking to her 
very earnestly, she had stopped her wheel, and 
bending heg,face close to the spool, pretended to 
be moving her thread from one hook to another 
further down the flyer—her hand was so un- 
steady that she only tangled the yarn, and her 
little foot shivered on the foot-board till it made 
the wheel tremble all overd At last she gave } 
him one look, ered her fadeaith both hands, 
and burst out a crying. “Just then cousin Smith ; 
saw me. 

‘«¢Come here, Patty: come, my kind cousin,’ 
says he, holding out his hand to me, ‘come and 
convince this sweet girl that my parents have no 
prejudices such as she dreams of. Tell her how 
kind and good they are!—how happy they will 
be to receive her if she consents to go to them as 
my wife.’ 

‘<T gasped for breath, and should have sunk to 
Ke floor but for mar’s loom which I fell against. 

‘¢¢ You can tell her that this desire to make her 
my wife is no sudden fancy. You, who praised 
her so much while in New York, and made me 
Wve her unseen, cousin, you must plead for me,’ 
as he said this Mr. Smith put his arm around my 
waist and drew me toward Louisa. She raised 
her eyes, and a poor frightened looking thing she 
was. I did not hate her, for my heart was so 
heavy that it seemed to have no feeling. I said ; 
something, I don’t know what, and tried to get 
away down stairs. 

“Tt is of no use telling you any more, girls,” 
said aunt Patty, wiping her eyes with the corner 
of her immense cambric cape. ‘‘ You know how 
it all ended well enough, for all of you saw Mrs. 
Smith when she was here three years ago—and 
you are pretty well acquainted with the fact that 
I am an old maid, I reckon by this time.” 

There was a kind of sentimental bitterness in 
these closing words which gave us to understand 
that aunt Patty had not quite forgiven her mother’s 
help for depriving her of a husband even then— 
but while we were seeking for some terms of 
consolation the good ladygfgund it herself. She 
stooped down, lifted the China mug to her lips, 
3* 
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drank heartily, and heaving a profound sigh, 
uttered this fragment of advice. 

‘* Weil girls, all that I’ve got to say more 
about it, is, ‘Never be ashamed of knowing how 
to work. Men that are worth having will not 
think’the better of you for helplessness or igno- 
rance. if anything.’ ” 

‘fAnd did you never get another offer?’’ en- 
quired Lizzy, looking roguishly up through eye- 
lashes. 

“Yes,” said aunt Patty, with a bright twinkle 
of her little eyes: ‘‘Mike offered himself some- 
time that summer, but I gave him the tobacco 
and th@ydoubled bladed knife, and that pacified 
him,” and with a low, mellow laugh that shook 
the chair beneath her, aunt Patty peeped down 
into the China mug which she still held resting 
on her lap, shook up the ginger and lifted it to 
her mouth again. 

It was difficult to tell whether the sigh that 
followed that last draught partook most of regret 
for the. past, or of satisfaction with the mature 
comforts which were left to the old maid. 





LOOK ABOVE. 


BY JANE 8S. WEAVER. 


OPPRESSED with many woes, we fly 
To transient joys to seek relief; 

Alas! we learn they’re all a cheat, 
The sweetest evermore most brief. 

And if to friends we turn, in hope 
Some solace for our lot to find, 

Too oft we mourn their faithlessness, 
Inconstant as the shifting wind. 

The brightest hour precedes the storm, 
The sunset fades to darkest gloom, 

And all of life we know proclaims 
It soon will perish in the tomb! 

Then if no peace this earth affords, 
Turn from its cheats and look above, 

Where heavenly skies are ever bright, 
And all is purity and love ! 





THE LOVED AND LOST. 


BY MES. L. G. BARBER. 


In the silent, silent night, 
When the stars are overhead, 
And asleep the city lies, 
Then I think upon the dead. 
Of the lost whom I have loved, 
Sisters, parents dear to me; 
And their faces look at mine 
With a sad intensity. 
Thus to commune with then, fills 
All my heart with holy trust— 
Thus I know the soul shall live, 
When this poor frame falls to dust. 
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FLORENCE; 
OR, THE BOUQUET. 


BY ANNE PEYRE DINNIBS. 


‘‘You must not eat my flowers?” said @ young | 


lady to the gentleman with whom shé was dan- 
cing, one cold night last February. 

‘“‘Oh, forgive me,” he replied, 
conscious of my rudeness: In listening to your 
conversation I involuntarily practi8ed the royal 
pastime of swallowing ornaments! 
very dear to you?” 

‘Yes! Cleopatra could far more easily have 


replaced her pearls than I, at this season, pro- ‘ 
cure another such japonica—besides, it was @ ° 


present,” she added, smiling meaningly. 

*‘ And what is its signification?” 

‘‘ My destiny is in your hands,” 
reply, as a slight blush shaded the cheek of the 
speaker, and she gazed with seeming indifference 
upon the floor. 


“Florence!” said the gentleman, whom we shall | 


call Ernest Rowly. ‘‘ Florence—Miss Moreland, 


who gave you the bouquet, which you seem so 


highly to prize, and whose language, it appears, 
you are familiar with?” 

There was a grave seriousness in the tone and 
manner of this question which touched Florence 
quite sensibly; for, sooth to say, of all her beaux, 
and she had a score, none pleased her half so 
well as Ernest Rowly. He had never passed in 
his attentions beyond the politeness which every 
gentleman feels bound to offer to the belle of the 
season—and Florence Moreland was that most 
envied, enviable, criticized, and caressed thing, 
the belle of the season, in one of the gayest cities 
of the west. She was the only child of one ofhe 
wealthiest merchants in the place, just seventeen, 
and very beautiful. Did it require more to render } 
her a belle? No, reader, it did not. But Florence >} 
united to a quick perception of character, and } 
great natural ability, a well cultivated mind, 
much refinement of feeling, and an independence 
of disposition, which gave to her manners a pecu- 
liar fascination. This was felt by all who knew 
her, although few ever inquired into the cause of 3 
her attractions. She knew that she was admired, 
and that her father’s wealth would render her 
hand no inconsiderable object in the speculations 
of the needy adventurers who yearly seek to make 
or mend a fortune in the west; that Eldorado in 
the imaginations of southern and eastern unfor- 
tunates. But Florence had early received the im- 
pression, that in addition to her other possessions 
was that most inconvenient article for a belle, a 
heart. Not the light appendage which is so often 
talked of, and written of, and jested with, and 
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pep ficked for—but a real, pure, glowing, woman’s 
‘fleart; full of deep emotions and high eapagities, 
‘ which repoged in quiet loneliness like the waves 
’ of the lake, awaiting,the angelic visitant who was 
: to stir it into exertion. And she had resolved to 
guard it alike from the invasion of others, and her 
‘ own kindly sympathies— and hence arose the one 
; fault which cast its shade upon the gay and lovely 
Florence; she was called, and, perhaps, justly, a 
‘ coquette! But she never seriously encouraged 
> the attentions of those she meant to reject—she 
, trifled amid the butterflies of the ball-room as the 
; rose flutters in the summer breeze, flinging sweet- 
$ ness around, but retaining no prisoned zephyr 
among its leaves. 

Ernest Rowly was a young lawyer; one of those 
: talented sons of New England who’ leave their 
; paternal mansions with their. only. inheritance 
wrapped within the folds of ap evercoat, and 
their only anticipations for the fftfie based upon 
the well-stored Fegion covered: dyra travelling- 
cap. Ina land like this what e is required? 
He had youth, health, and a pleasing address—a 
* noble profession, and a heart throbbing with high 
principles, strong impulses, and a determination 
> to succeed in the world. Is it wonderful that, in 
>a few years after locating in the city, in which 
resided the father of our heroine, Ernest Rowly 
was looked upon by its inhabitants as one of the 
most promising men at its bar? Steadily, but 
noiselessly he had risen into notice; and the suc- 
cess which had crowned his efforts in some mo 
than ordinarily important cases, had fully - 
blished him as a sound lawyer in the opinions of 
his fellow citizens. Still he mixed not much wigh 

society, but continued to study as closely as if he 

had excited no sensation in his profession. Nichi 
after night had Florence marked his light sti 
burning, when after an evening of* dissipation 
} she was retiring at a late hour to rest; and night 
; ; after night did she sink to sleep, contrasting in 
} her mind the occupation of her student neighbor, 
with the frivolities of the throng of fashionables 
in whose society she had spent so many idle hours. 

Whether it was this nightly custom of thinking 
of him, or some other unexplained cause, I know 
not; but certainly Florence had learned to regard 
> the young lawyer with far more interest, than, 
as yet, she had experienced for any other person. 
He came but seldom to her father’s house, and 
when he did so, the general urbanity of his man- 
ner left it more than doubtful whether the fair 
Florence had anything to do with the visit. Still 
his language was so chaste—his smile so winning , 
and his whole deportment so marked by refine- 
ment and high-breeding, that the impression he 
made upon the mind,of the fair girl was more 
lasting than she, w' have been willing to 
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admit. Compliments poured in so commonly that 
Florence, like most belles, heeded them not, or 
regarded them at best, but as the tribute which 
beauty and talent exact from all who approach 
within the circle of their influence: and yet how 
often did the gentle Florence say—no, reader, 
think (for it was among her most suspicious 
symptoms that she never spoke of Rowly!) that 
he was the only young man she knew who had 
never paid her a compliment, and that even by 
implication he seemed to avoid everything of the 
sort. Still there were moments in which Florence 
could not help thinking that he liked to be with 
her, listening to the music of her voice as she 
chatted away like a young bird sings, carelessly, 
eetly withal. Was she right? I have a 
y of my own which teaches that there should 
sympathies between those who love: 
, 1eelings, thoughts should rise in harmony, 
+ afffthe soul be enabled to hold converse with its 
kindred soul without the drapery of words to wrap 
its sentiments. Life is full of meaning, yet few 
read and understand it alike. When two meet, 
however, who comprehend its mysteries throngh 
similar instincts, they readily recognize each other, 
and there needs no language of the lips to draw 
them together. The affinities of nature act like 
mesmerism, and attachments are often felt where 
acquaintance can scarcely be said to exist; and 
it was some subtle agency of this sort, perhaps, 
which had instructed Florence how to interpret 
esi of Ernest Rowly. 
evoted to his profession, pursuing it not only 
fs a means whereby to acquire fortune, but also 
aa preparative to the more brilliant career of 
politics, in which it had ever been his intention 
to embark, Ernest had thought little of love, and 
far less of matrimony. Society waz to him but a 
relaxation from labor—mental labor, which often 
unfits man for the lighter occupations of life—so 
that the refinement he so rarely sought did but 
the more powerfully operate upon his wearied 
spirits, when he subjected them to their reviving 
influence. Florence interested him by the fresh- 
ness and purity of feeling which he soon perceived 
her to possess. Her perfect naturalness of manner, 
and a vein, as he fancied, of noble sentiment, 
which flowed quietly along under the light frost- 
work of her conversation, led him in a short time 
to regard her as something superior to the other 
young persons of his acquaintance. But as to 
love! the idea had never crossed his mind in con- 
nection with his neighbor’s pretty daughter. The 
admiration she received from others never ruffled 
his composure, for he readily perceived that it 
made no impression upon herself; and though he 
often wondered that she was undazzled and un- 
spoiled by its incense, he only thought her the 
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more superior for her indifference to what would 
have excited the vanity of most others of her age. 
But Ernest had never tested his feelings on the 
subject, he saw her daily from his office window, 
the same gay, laughing, careless, beautiful crea- 
ture, and he was perfectly satisfied. One day 
she asked him, half in jest, to attend the next 
ball, and, as she did so, her soft, appealing hazel 
eyes looked so irresistibly attractive that he pro- 
; mised immediately; and hence their meeting on 
the evening that my story opens. 

The slight emotion evinced by Florence when 
she gave the floral signification of that most beau- 
tiful of winter flowers, the Camilla Japonica, had 
quite taken Rowly by surprise, and occasioned 
the sudden use of her christian name, which so 
increased her confusion that she unconsciously 
caught the ribbon that bound her bouquet in such 
a manner as to loosen its braids, and scatter her 
exquisitely arranged flowers on the floor of the 
ball-room. Everybody will remember the feeling 
with which for the first time she has heard her 
own name pronounced by the one whom she par- 
ticularly regarded, and excuse the effect it pro- 
duced upon my heroine. As the quadrille had 
} just concluded, however, Rowly stooped and 
gathered the fallen treasures ere he conducted 
her to a seat. He gazed upon them for a mo- 
ment somewhat thoughtfully, and then said, 

‘It is easy to perceive that these are hot-house 
plants, Miss Moreland, and forced for the occa- 
sion. Each has a mystic meaning I observe; and 
since you have accepted the offering, I would 
congratulate him who was so fortunate as to 
select it!’ 

“Indeed!” replied Florence, in an earnest 


: ‘indeed, Mr. Rowly I do not know to 











whose kindness I am indebted for these beautiful 
flowers. I found several bouquets lying upon the 
centre-table when I came down this evening, and 
chose this for its rare loveliness. I never thought 
of asking where they came from.” 

‘* Are such offerings so common then, fair Flo- 
rence,’”’ he inquired, ‘‘ that you receive them as 
matters of right?” 

“Oh, not of right, but of course,” she said, 
laughing, ‘‘are you too, Mr. Rowly, versed in 
the symbolic language of the East?” 

‘¢Let us try the experiment of a conversation,” 
he observed, spreading the rescued flowers on the 
seat near Florence. ‘‘J will begin by offering you 
this Mountain Laurel.” 

‘‘Ambition!” exclaimedshe. ‘‘ Am I toinfer that 
this is your leading trait of character? Well, Ihave 
long suspected it!’’ and she sighed unconsciously. 

‘© Will you not reply ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢ Yes, here is asprig of Hawthorn, which would 
whisper ‘hope.’”’ 
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‘You will perceive that I am, indeed, ambi- 
tious,” he said, as he now handed her a Tulip, 
whose petals were scarcely unfolded, in spite of 
the art which had been applied to expand its 
timid beauties. 

She took it in silence, but a deep blush suffused 
her cheek, and he saw that she understood its 
sentiment. He waited not for a reply, but pre- ; 
sented the much talked of Japonica, saying, 

‘¢ Pray, continue the game, Miss Moreland!” 

Yes, it is quite amusing,” faltered out poor ; 
Florence, full of confusion, and she handed a; 
piece of Balm which had been mixed with the > 
flowers to enrich their odor. 

Two portions of the separated bouquet now ; 
only remained. The American Cowslip and a 
sprig of ‘Arbor Vite.’ Ernest took up the first 
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and presented it, just as one of Florence’s pre- ; 
engaged partners came to claim her hand for the ; 
set now forming for another dance. “In the hurry § 
of the moment she returned the Ardor Vite, and 3 
tripped away to fulfil her engagement. ; 
‘¢ As pretty a courtship as I ever witnessed, and ; 
as conclusive,” drawled out a military exquisite, } 
who was leaning against acolumn. “ But if the fair 
coquette has any idea of keeping all these Oriental 
promises, I know little of human nature!” ; 
Rowly turned half angrily toward the speaker, 
but when he recognized one of Florence’s rejected } 
suitors he did not deem the remark worthy of re- ‘ 
tort. He quietly left the ball-roomgnd sought his 
lonely office to reflect upon what he thought the 
folly of his late conduct. He knew that such pas- { 
time had become so fashionable among the young { 
of late years, that Florence would have no ground 
of complaint if he never referred to the subject } 
again: but he knew also that there had been a 
quiver of the lip, and a tremor in the tones of the } 
usually careless Florence Moreland, which told ; 
that the chords of feeling and not merely of fancy 
had vibrated beneath the trial he had made of her } 
skill in the language of flowers. Rowly felt that 
he had been to blame in thus calling up emotions 
in another, unless he designed to pursue in a more 
serious spirit the theme upon which he had jested, 
and he discovered likewise, reader, while reflect- 
ing on the subject, that he was himself deeply at- 
tached to the young creature who had so readily 
sympathized with him. But what was he to do? 
As unprepared to marry as he was above the paltry 
vanity which would have found its gratification 
in the undisguised affection he had excited, he 
really felt embarrassed by the dilemma in which 
he stood. At length he decided that Florence 
should be the arbitor, and went the next day to 
refer the matter to her judgment. Need I add 
the result of that visit? Surely your own heart 
will determine it; but let me mention that on 





calling a few days since on Mr. and Mrs. Rowly, 
I found the bride sitting near the chimney, over 
which hung, neatly framed, the faded bouquet 
which had led to all this happiness. I made it 
the subject of the following stanzas: 


How often may a silly game 
Betray a purpose deep; 

And love which scarcely owned the name, 
Be through it roused from sleep! 
They met in Fancy’s favorite bower, 
With hearts as free as air, 
Yet Cupid chose that very hour 

To fix his arrows there. 


A cherished bouquet, torn apart, 
The herald he selected, 

To fling a spell on either heart, » 
And thus the plan effected; ’ 

The Mountain Laurel was displayed a 
As his most leading trait, 

“ Accept the Hawthorn,” said the maid, gge 
‘* And hope thou’lt yet be great!” 


“Nay, nay!” he cried, ‘‘ Ambition springs 
To something more than fame; 

This Tudip, gentle lady, sings 
The boon I dare not name ;” 

She read his meaning in the eyes 
Turned fondly to her own; 

And took the flower, while sweet surprise 
Upon her flushed cheek shone. 


The fair Camilla next he gave, 
‘“‘ My destiny I place 
Within thy hands—gh, lady, save 





My hopes from dark disgrace !”” 
She spoke not to his pleading look, es 
But turned her blushing cheek ? 


As from the scattered sprigs she took 
The Balm, which thus might speak. 


“Tf truth be thine—if manly faith 
Within thy bosom glows, 

This simple herb a meaning hath, 
And sympathy bestows !” 

He seized the herb—the hand so fair 
He pressed within his own; 

Then placed the tell-tale Cowsdip there, 
And said in Love’s low tone, 


ene oer 


‘‘ One more, but one, before we close 
This game to me so dear, 

A hyacinth, a pink or rose, 
One more, my lady fair !” 

She gazed a moment half afraid 
Their sentiments to see, 

This Arbor Vite said the maid, 
Means, ‘‘ You must live for me.” 


The tale was told—the game was o’er, 
Love’s secret all was known; 

They met as they ne’er met before, 
For each a prize had drawn; 

They met, and soon a bridal wreath 
Adorned the lady’s brow, 

While love glowed. on the cheek beneath, 








And laugh’s upon it now. 
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GOSSIP OF NEW YORK. 


Wir this volume we begin a new feature, in the 
shape of a monthly budget of the sayings and doings 
of the great American metropolis. This article will 
always be the last written before going to press, and 
will contain the latest incidents in the literary andy 
fashionable worlds. It will be from the pen of a well 
known writer, whose sparkling style has been prettily 
compared by one of the sweetest of our poets, to the 
brilliant jet of the Park Fountain. To the residents of 
the metropolis these letters will be sought for with 
avidity, while those who reside in the country will be 
delighted with this monthly picture of life in New York, 
from a limner so graphic, graceful, and witty. 

New York, June 10th, 1844. 
Dear PeTerson— 

I most cheertully comply with your request to make 3 
up a chapter of metropolitan gossip for the twenty 
thoiisand fair readers of the ‘‘ National Magazine.” : 
You wish me to feel the pulse of the city and tell them ; 

2 





how this great heart of the Union beats in the glow and 
glory of mid-summer. Figuratively speaking, just now 
New York is “‘not at home.”” The ladies have all been ¢ 
taken rural—and ‘up town” families are packing up 
and packing off in all directions. A cool, country cot- 3 
tage is as irresistibly attractive as one of Thompson’s 3 
ice-cream castles. ‘‘Old Long Island’s sea-girt shore” ; 
is already sprinkled with city belles—and the green fields 3 
of Rockaway are embroidered with exotic flowers from : 
the deserted boudoirs of Bond street. The season has ; 
fairly “‘opened” at Saratoga, and fair pilgrims from all 
parts of the country are rushing to this shrine of fashion 
—to drink at the fountain of health and beauty. 
Marvin, the bland and gentlemanly host of the 
“Dnited States” is distributing his gracious smiles 
and attentions among hundreds of beautiful guests who 
are flocking thither “like doves to their windows.” 
This place has become the very court of Cupid, where 
flirtation is carried on with a license, sanctioned by 
custom. Cruel beauties, it is said, after the winter 
rehearsal of coquettry, go there with malice prepense, 
and commence the work of heart-breaking,jn good ear- 
nest. It is a place equally dangerous to soft heads and 
brittle hearts, and where ‘“‘juleps” and ‘‘green” ones 
are “taken in” without mercy and without remorse. 
More love is made there than matches—and I advise 
all unsophisticated country girls, the sweet wild-roses 
that blush unseen among their native hills and vales, to 
leave their hearts at home when they visit this heartless 
haunt of fashion. They will find them very trouble- 
some things, and altogether out of place in such com- 
pany—and should by all means be left behind with the 
children, in the care of nature and the nurse. Ladies 
who go to Saratoga, wearing their hearts in their 
bosoms with their watches, are very likely to have 
them stolen or broken. But I am presuming at the 
prerogative of gray hairs and maiden aunts, and will § 
stop in time to spare the “pretty pouting” of straw- } 
berry lips. The fashions of the season have arrived at } 
the solstitial point. Hats, fans, and all other feminine ° 
fancies being in full bloom, and at the very height of ° 
perfection. The millinery art has risen to the dignity ; 
of poetry, and I think is as fairly entitled to a special ’ 
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muse as the art of painting. The graces have surely 
had a hand in making the ladies’ bonnets, the present 
style being exceedingly flower-like and becoming, par- 
ticularly to beautiful faces. Mrs. Lawson’s rooms in 
Park Place look like a conservatory of roses. Surely 
some of these delicate and exquisite milliner fanciers 
deserve to be pressed and preserved in an artificial 
perlarium. For the bewitching form of the prevailing 
fashion I refer the reader to the plate in the present 
number—and for the fabric, to some more analytical 
and technical description than I am able to give. Were 
I a honey-bee or a humming-bird, I should be led into 
a closer examination. The most fashionable colors, I 
should judge from a glance at the show windows and 
the show women, are very light pink, and very pale - 
blue—the former color being chosen for its beautiful 
peach-blossom effect on white linen complexions—and 
the latter for its mitigation of any undesirable redness 
of cheek or nose. The adaptation of bonnets to parti- 
cular ages, I am told, is in the trimming. But the 
laws of good taste are often violated by those ‘‘ mid- 
summer fairies,”” who, when “half way home,” con- 
tinue to deck themselves untimely with the buds and 
blossoms of “ sweet sixteen.” It is as if summer in its 
complete and expansive beauty should attempt to robe 
itself in the tender and delicate green of spring, and 
wear, in its luxuriant tresses, the “‘ wind-flower and the 
violet that perished long ago”’—or as if autumn should 
endeavor to hide nature’s inevitable decay by drawing 
over its fading charms the rich, warm mantle of sum- 
mer. The most fashionable material for dress is a 
kind of gossamer gauze, too transparent to conceal 
the slightest blemish worn beneath. The patterns are 
striped for short ladies, and plaid for tall ones. But 
for further parti@hlars, I beg leave to refer to the per- 
fumed clerks of Broadway, and to happy husbands and 
fathers who have a chance to learn the “items” in the 
bill. Sun-shades for very pretty women should be 
“lined with a blush,” as it throws over all the very 
flattering couleur de rose. I fancy the ladies are 
laughing in their sleeves (the present looseness gives 
them room for it) at this bungling account of their spe- 
cial belongings—but they must consider the very limited 
opportunities of a bachelor in this line of finery, and not 
expect too much from the uninitiated who have no right 
to know anything about lace and linen mysteries. 

Our musical “organs” have been kept up to ‘‘con- 
cert pitch” for the last six months. Ole Bull is still 
flashing among the ‘“‘heavenly host” of stars, like the 
brilliant aurora of his native northern sky. 


‘So wildly, spiritually bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


Willis calls him “the unquestionable St. Peter of the 
heaven of stringed instruments.” ‘His face is as lumi- 
nous as a cathedral window lit for Christmas, and he 
walks, talks and gesticulates as if the twenty souls 
compressed within him were all struggling for the 
speaker’s eye.” He has awakened an enthusiasm 
which borders on madness, and poets and editors have 
exhausted in his praise the superlatives of admiration. 
The story of that other Orpheus, 


‘*Who lived when song was great 
In the days of old Amphion”— 
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seems no longer a fable—for this wonderful genius 
moves all nature by the mighty magic of his art— 
Palmo’s music-box has intoxicated half the town with 
Donizetti’s ‘Elixir of Love.” It is a beautiful compo- 
sition, and by no means “bad to take.’ It opens with 
a Tustic scene, in which the peasants of both sexes are 
engaged at work—while the belle of the village, Adina, 
(Borghese) sits beneath a tree absorbed in a love legend. 
She is reading the story of Tristan who was in love 
with the beauteous Isotta—but there was no hope for 
him until he met with a mysterious sage, who gave 
him a phial of the ‘Elixir of Love,” by the virtue of 
which he could make Isotta love him. This discovery 
so delights Adina that she laughs outright for joy, and 
the villagers gather around her, asking in an animated 
chorus to hear the story. They become greatly inte- 
rested, particularly Nemorino, (Perozzi) who is sadly 
in love with Adina, and who evidently played his part 
con amore. A drum is heard, when soldiers enter, and 
a military hero with a bow and a bouquet wins and 
walks off with the romantic heart of Adina. Nemo- 


rino’s despair at the loss of his mistress is growing ° 
desperate and suicidal, when the whole village is $ 
thrown into commotion by the arrival of the great Me- ’ 

¢ 


dicus, the Encyclopedicus Doctor Duleamara, ‘whose 
illustrious and infinite virtues are known all over the 
world, and to some other places beside!” He comes 
‘from a distance of more than a hundred thousand 
miles” in a splendid curricle, in wig and ruffles, and 
with a footman to blow the trumpet. He announces 
himself in the thundering dialect of modern quackery, 
exhibits ten feet of diploma, and, among other sympa- 
thetic and prolific species, this very “Elixir” whose 
magical virtues have filled the imaginations of the 
villagers. The heart of Nemorino is Faddenly inspired 
with hope, and he regards the doctor as a special mes- 
senger from heaven. The whole opera may be consi- 
dered as a burlesque on love and quackery, and is vastly 
amusing. It ends pleasantly with a reconciliation be- 


tween the original and true lovers, brought about, how- ° 


ever, not by the doctor’s specific, but by the more potent 


elixir of gold, which, inthis sordid and perverted world, ; 


still is powerful in winning the hand, though it cannot 
bless the heart. 

In literature there is little new. The golden-leafed 
‘¢ Mirror” is as “sparkling and bright” as ever—and 
the monthly edition decorated in arabesque and ver- 
million may be seen in the “best society,” lying on 
table or sofa after it has fed the brain and feasted the 
eye. The Mirror “ extras” also ‘fly like flower-seeds 
on the breeze.” The Langleys have published in twin 
volumes the glorious songs of Eliza Cook, whose harp 
has the tone of a clarion—and the beautiful poems of 
Praed, whose ‘‘ Lillian” is like the ‘soft breathings of 
a lover’s lute.” But why has not Griswold given us a 
complete edition of this noble poet? Some of the jewels 
are missing. And Eliza Cook also complains that she 
was not permitted to write for this new edition an 
opening poem dedicated to America. Her heart is 
wandering among our hills and forests, for her soaring 
spirit ‘‘loves the free.” In a recent letter to a friend, 
she writes, ‘If I could but get into some of the Ame- 
rican dells and dingles and forest shades, how I should 
become imbued with the beauty of the vast country, 





and what huge, overgrown stanzas I should commit. 
$ I should so like to come to the land of Washington, but 
; my lungs will not let me look old Neptune in the face. 
; Even the soft sea-breezes of the Isle of Wight, and the 
still more southern clime of Jersey are poisonto me. I 
cannot live where saline particles are found, so I never 
hope to reach your land. If I could breathe on the 
blue wave, this coming summer would find me at New 
York.”” Would that she might “take the wings of the 
morning,” or be borne to us “‘like Loretto’s chapel, 
through the air’”’"—or that some bird of love— 


2? 


‘* With the ample pinion 

That the Theban eagles bear, 
; Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the upper realms of air,” 


> would bring her to us in the face of the sun. Then 
; would she come like her own soaring song, with which 
the world begins to “‘ring from side to side.” They say 


‘*Her eye bears a glance, 

Like the beam on a lance, 

When she hears the waters drop and dance, 
And I long to see an eye so bright, 

And a soul so free.” 


She lives, unwedded, except to immortal verse, in the 
2 neighborhood of London, and is at present a regular 
¢ contributor to Colburn’s Magazine. In a letter to one 
whom she heard had written a little sketch of her in the 
preface to her poems, she speaks in the following quaint 
and amusing vein—‘‘Have you told them that I love 
beef and detest bacon, that F dance like a calf and 
whistle like the north wind? That I am passionately 
? fond of music, being able to play (in some fashion or 
§ other) pianny, flageolet, violin, organ, jews-harp and 
2 comb with piece of paper? That I consider ‘Auld 
> Robin Grey’ and poor ‘Mary Ann’ among the ~s 
$ pieces of music? That I was bred up amongst unruly 
¢ brothers, (nearly all dead, poor fellows!) who taught me 
the mysteries of dumps, marbles, hoops, and wicket- 
} bats before I could spell their names? No wonder then 
that I prefer trap-ball to tambour, and a scramble 
} through the woods to a town walk. Have you told 
them that my muse began to awake and sing before I 
; was nine yéars of age, and that her first effort was ad- 
} dressed ‘To my Cat?’” 

But I fear I am getting “‘over the border,” and my 
rambling pen must hold up. Promising your August 
readers the flowers and fruits of my summer rambles, 
and wishing that the subscribers to your magazine may 
‘multiply as the drops of the morning.” 

I remain yours, &c. 


mew 


” 





> Eprrors’ Note.—We have little to say, in the way 
of our usual gossip, this month; for the admirable letter 
from New York supplies all that is needed. To the 
? literary contents of the number we refer with pride and 
pleasure. Several admirable poems and prose articles 
have been crowded out; among others a fine tale by 
} Miss Pratt. Our Book Table must be deferred to 
August. In the mean time we call attention to the 
Reviews. 
The presentation plate, on which to inscribe the 
name, is a new and pretty idea. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


AGAIN we appear with fashions ahead of every 


cotemporary in the United States. Again we have ; 
anticipated even the London World of Fashion, except ; 
in one costume, which, on account of its great beauty } 
and our want of space for it sooner, we present now. ; 
The figures in our June number were the same as those } 
in the English magazines of fashions received by the ; 
last steamer, so that our subscribers obtained their ; 
patterns more than a week in advance of those who 
take the London World of Fashion, which costs ten - 


And the patterns given in this number < 


dollars a year 
will be found nowhere else until the next arrival from 
Europe. 
What a farce to issue patterns which arrived from 


London two or three months previous, and which were -‘ 
out of date in Paris two or three months previous to | 


that! Those, who do thus, should abandon the fashions. 
Fic. 1.—A PromenaveE Dress of pale pink silk, the 
body high and open in the front, nearly to the waist; 


chemisette of plain datiste, having a full riche encir- . 
cling the throat, and continued down the front. The ; 


sleeves of this dress are plain and nearly tight, and 
finished at the wrist by a deep cuff of black lace. 
skirt long and extremely full; there are three folds of 


silk, ev diats, down the front, and a broad black lace . 


waved on either side, and fastened in the centre at 
equal distance, by three small puffings of silk. Man- 
telet of pale blue satin, rounded at the back, and left 


very deep over the arms, in the front of which it is 
looped up by a rich twisted cord ; the ends are left broad ° 


and square in front, but not very long; there is no trim- 
ming round it, the edge being merely deeply vandyked ; 


a large collar or jfisht of black lace, terminating in a ° 
point at the waist, is worn over this truly elegant man- | 


tille. Bonnet of pale paddle colored silk, the brim is 
round and open, having no trimming in the interior, 


the hair being disposed in large ringlets; the curtain is ‘ 
deep; the trimming is composed of white lace, and ; 


shaded yellow roses without foliage ; a x@ud of ribbon, 
with long ends, is placed in the centre of the curtain. 


Fic. u.—A Carriace Dress of pale green silk. 
The body is high and open to the waist, and worked ; 
The sleeve is 2 


with a rich embroidery on each side. 
plain, loose, and a 7’ orientale, with an under sleeve of 
cambric, richly laced. The skirt is open to the feet, 
and is laced with silk cord, as is also the body. A 
girdle, with a buckle, gathers the dress around the 
waist. The bonnet is a Napoleatan, trimmed with 
lace and small roses. The hair is worn plain. 

Fic. 11.—A Wenppine Dress of rich embroidered 
satin. The body is low and pointed; and from the 
shoulders depend two lace capes, cut in a point to cor- 
respond with the boddice. The arms are bare below 
the cape. The hair is trimmed with roses and orange 
blossams. A superb veil of Brussels lace, hanging 
backward from the head and reaching nearly to the 
feet, completes this magnificent costume. 

Fic. 1v.—A Promenave Dress of pale blue silk, or 
balzorine. The body is cut high and pointed, and is 
trimmed with six folds diverging from the waist up- 
ward. The skirt, which is long and full, is also trim- 
med with these folds, though it has only one on each 


This is the only way to publish the fashions. 
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s side. The sleeves are comparatively tight to > 
elbows, which are finished with three deep wings: 

; thence the sleeve is quite tight to the wrist. Bonnet 

> of drawn white silk, trimmed with roses, inside and out. 

We have received patterns of evening and morning 

; dresses, but have been unable to give them in our plate. 

We, however, subjoin a description. 

An Evenrne Dress of light blue satin; opening up 
the front, and showing an under skirt of four entire rows 
> of rich lace; the satin jape trimmed with two volants 
of a lighter style of lace; the corsage is made very low 
and square, with a pointed waist, two rows of broad 
white lace falling over the back and shoulders as far as 
the front of the arm hole, forming a kind of berthe cape, 
and entirely concealing the short chemisette sleeve, 
which is decorated with a small z@ud and two long 
ends. Norma wreath of gold wheat ears, backed with 
green oak leaves. This pattern is a splendid one for a 
full dress ball; and we recommend it to the fair belles 
of Saratoga. 

A Mornine Dress of pale shot lilac and mauve 
taffetas, made open up the entire front of the dress, 
and laced across with a narrow fancy trimming the 
same color as the dress; this trimming is also placed 
on the edge of the facings up the front, round the open 
cape, and the jockeys which form the short sleeve, 
the long ones being simply composed of fulled muslin, 
divided with a band of narrow inlet. Chemisette to 
match, ornamented in the centre with a small green 
rosette. The hair arranged in a braided round plait at 
the back, and bands in the front. 

We have but a few general remarks to make this 
‘ month. 

BonNETS.—Straws were never more in vogue in Paris, 
and they are almost universally adopted here, though 
drawn capotes are very fashionable. A new and pretty 
style is a small bonnet called the capote Alsacienne; the 
brim of which is made in sewn straw, and the crown of 
pink, straw color, or deep blue silk. This capote has 
also a very broad davolet, or curtain, at the back, and 
; a garniture of cogues of ribbon, which forms a demi 
centre upon the head. At the edge of the inside of the 
brim is placed three shaded folds, of the same color as 
the crown. Several é/égantés throw a gauze veil of 
the same color as the crown over these capotes, giving 
}; them a light appearance. We may also cite as a very 
’ becoming description of capote, those made in shaded 
sky blue powlt de sove, and white velours épinglé, with 
their ribbons, and their violettes écharpes (or scarf veils) 
placed with such grace over them. 

Cars.—These are generally worn small in the crown. 
The most decided favorite style of cap are those made 
of tulle cheffonné, interspersed with clusters of heath, 
or any very small flowers. Those caps made entirely 
plain upon the forehead, are now much in vogue; a 
broad curtain is placed at the back, headed with a 
wreath of flowers or leaves, and which only reaches to 
just the ears on each side, where it is attached with a 
bunch or cluster of the same; or instead of the wreath 
and bavolet, may be placed @ point, encircled with a 
fluted tulle, or what is still prettier, covered with raised 
lappets @ la paysanne, attached upon the top of the 
head with a triple boude (or loops) of gauze ribbon of 
two colors. 
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“REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By T. B. Ma- 


; 
4 
3 
cauley. Vol.V. Carey & Hart, 1844. ; 
; 


We have here three papers, ‘‘ Madame D’Arblay’s 
Diary,” “Life and Writings of Addison,” and “ Ba- g 
rere’s Memoirs,” besides several shorter articles of § 
less general interest selected from Macauley’s earlier 3 
writings; but in none does he approach the brilliancy ; 
of style which characterizes his essays on “ Milton,” } 
‘** Bacon,” and ‘ Ranke’s History of the Pope.” In 
some cases he is almost coarse. Such a phrase as ‘‘ the 
polecat John Williams” is indefensible; while the pro- 
priety of the following—“ his huge hands, now glitter- ; 
ing with diamond rings, had given the last squeeze to ; 
the windpipe of her unfortunate husband,” even when } 
applied to the notorious Count Orloff, may be doubted. : 
We might quote other instances in which Macauley, in ° 
the effort to be forcible, has forgotten good taste. The 
best paper in the volume is that on Barere, to whom 
the reviewer shows no mercy. As a specimen of § 
powerful invective, we give his character of that } 
human hyena. 


‘Our opinion then is this, that Barere approached 3 
nearer than any person mentioned in history or fiction, 
whether man or devil, to the idea of consummate and } 
universal depravity. In him the qualities which are ‘ 
the proper objects of hatred, and the qualities which 
are the proper objects of contem t, preserve an exqui- ‘ 
site and absolute harmony. In almost every particular } 
sort of wickedness he has had rivals. His sensuality § 
was immoderate; but this was a failing common to ‘ 
him with many great and amiable men. There have § 
been many men as cowardly as he, some as cruel, a 
few as mean, a few as impudent. There may also { 
have been as great liars, though we never met with ‘ : 
them or read of them. But when we put everything $ 
together, sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, effrontery, ; 
mendacity, barbarity, the result is something which in } 
a novel we should condemn as caricature, and to which, 
we venture to say, no parallel can be found in history.” Y 
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Life in the New World. By Seatsfield. New York: 

Winchester. Philada.: Robinson Peterson. 

A few weeks ago and ‘ who ts Seatsfield?” was the 3 3 
general inquiry, but since Winchester has published $ 
his works and sent them into every nook and corner of ; 
our land, besides making large exportations to Europe, ; 
the question is when will the next number of this new 
and exciting book come out? Such original, racy, na- 
tural scenes as he gives of western life, such pathetic 
scenes as you find in one page—with pictures that con- 
vulse you with laughter on the next, no pen but his has 
ever been able to combine. You live, feel and think 
on the banks of the Mississippi and Red River as you 
read. You wonder how this man could have written $ 
so long only to have been first appreciated by a high ? 3 
German critic. Since the mysteries of Paris no book $ 
has created such an excitement, or had so large a sale. 
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Narrative and Recollections of Van Dieman’s Land. 
By Caleb Lyons, of Lyonsdale. Winchester, N.Y. 
This is a book well worth reading, independent of 

the interest connected with the unfortunate prisoners 

whose sufferings are vividly portrayed in its pages. 
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Professor Durbin’s Observations in Europe. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. Philadelphia: 
Robinson & Peterson. 

We believed it almost impossible to write anything 
about Europe which would be found interesting in these 
days of books and travels—but scenes change, though 
natural scenery may not, and though every spot on 
earth may have been described a thousand times, a 
description of events transpiring in those places, and 
even of the same scenes under the different aspects 


? which they present to distant minds will always have 


the charm of novelty. Dr. Durbin’s book is not only 
a well written, chatty, sociable affair, but it is full of 
sound thought, natural in its description of things, sen- 
sible in the opinions expressed of them. The first 
volume is devoted to the Continent, much of it to Paris. 
The second sweeps Great Britain, and with a masterly 
mind too. The work is neatly bound and printed. 





The Highlands of Ethiopia. New York : Winchester, 
30 Ann St. Philadelphia: Robinson & Peterson, 
98 Chesnut St. 

Here is a truly valuable book, written by a person 
connected with the British Embassy while in a new and 
interesting region which has been but little explored by 
travellers. The author gives a vivid picture of life in 
an almost unknown region—sketches, scenery and events 
with a true pencil, and lends a charm to the most trivial 
incident by his natural and pleasant way of relating it. 
The publisher has performed his share; he has filled 
the volume with illustrations, bound it neatly, and in 
‘ every way done justice to the author and public. It 
is offered for sale at the low price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents—very low for a book full of plates. 





The Pictorial Bible. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Philadelphia: Robinson & Peterson. 

This magnificent work has reached its fifth number. 
$ In Europe there has never been a publication of any 
kind which surpasses this: in America nothing ap- 
proaching it. For elegance, costliness, and beauty it is 
unrivalled. A fortune has been expended on the em- 
bellishments, and a fortune is certain to follow the pub- 
° lication of the complete work. Those who take the 
numbers as they come out are certain to get the best 
copies and the most perfect engravings. 





Memoir of Mrs. Judith S. Grant, late tng to 
Persia. Winchester, New Yi ds 
This little book combines much of the interest which 
may be found in a book of travels with the biography 
of a good and true woman—to the worldly and the 
religious it is alike valuable. 





The Velvet Cushion. By J. A. Cunningham, A. M. 
Philada.: J. R. Simon, 121 South Fifth St. 1844. 
This excellent little book, under the history of an old 

pulpit cushion, conveys lessons of Christian charity and 

moderation, which can never be too closely followed. 
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